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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 17-20, 1937. 


General Officers 
Roscoe V. Cramer, President, Kansas City, Principal, 
Switzer School; W. F. Knox, Ist Vice-President. Jeffer- 
son City, Superintendent of Schools; Dorothy Bohannon, 
2nd Vice-Pres., Joplin, Teacher, East Junior High 
School; Sylvia Sutherlin, 3rd Vice-Pres., Bethany, Super- 
intendent, Harrison County Schools: E. M. Carter, 
Secy-Treas., Columbia, Secretary, Reading Circle Board, 
Advertising Mgr., School and Community; Thomas J. 
Walker, Columbia. Editor, School and Community, As- 
sociate Secretary-Treasurer; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia, 

Asst. Secretary and Business Mgr. 


Executive Committee 
Leslie H. Bell, Chairman, Lexington. Superintendent 
of Schools; Roscoe V. Cramer, Ex-Officio, Kansas City, 
Principal, Switzer School; Mary C. Ralls, Kansas City, 
Teacher, E. C. White School; John W. Edie, Maysville, 
Superintendent, DeKalb County Schools; Alice Pittman, 
Springfield, Principal, Phelps School; Henry J. Gerling, 
St. Louis, Superintendent of Instruction; Naomi Pott, 

Cape Girardeau, Teacher, High School. 


Legislative Committee 

George Melcher, Library Building. Kansas City, Chair- 
man; Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City, Vice-Chairman; 
Chas. Banks, University City; Marian Bissett, Spring- 
field; Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw, Canton: W. H. Burr, 
Maryville; A. G. Capps. University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; Price L. Collier, Richmond; B. B. Cramer, Smith- 
ville; John W. Edie, Maysville; E. A. Elliott, Joplin; 
Edith Gallagher, Roosevelt Junior High School. St. Jo- 
seph; Henry J. Gerling, Board of Education Bldg.. St. 
Louis; Hattie Gordon, 5616 Wyandotte. Kansas City; 
Geo. L. Hawkins, Board of Education Bldg., St. Louis; 
C. H. Hibbard, Ava; Philip J. Hickey, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis; W. A. Hudson. Deering: Heber U. Hunt, 
Sedalia; Everett Keith, State Dept. of Education, Jeffer- 
son City; F. Knox, Jefferson Citv; B. P. Lewis, 
Rolla; L. O. Title. Neosho: Geo. R. Loughead. Poplar 
Bluff; Don Matthews. Sullivan; D. R. McDonald, Webb 
City; Ora Nelson, Perryville: Chas. E. Northevtt, Co- 
lumbia; W. W. Parker. Cane Girardeau: Homer T. Phil- 
lips. Maryville; W. H. Ryle, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville; Roger V. Smith. Jefferson City: Katheryn 
Svangler, Clinton; J. F. Taylor, Kennett; M. B. Vaughn, 
Montgomery City; Mary B. Womack, Dewey School, 
St. Louis. 

Committee on Sources of School Revenue 

W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri. Columbia. 
Chairman: J. W. Shannon, State Teachers College, 
Springfield: W. H. McDonald. Trenton. Advisors: R. E. 
Curtis. University of Missouri. Columbia; Conrad Ham- 
mar, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 

L. G. Townsend, University High School. Columbia, 
Chairman: Corinne Allison, Humboldt School, St. 
Joseph; B. W. Freiberger, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Fulton. 


Reading Circle Board 


County Supt. W. F. Hupe, Chairman, Montgomery 
City, 1937; Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Arc, 1936; G. M. 
Cozean, Carr School, St. Louis, 1938; President Roscoe 
V. Cramer, Ex-Officio, Switzer School, Kansas City; 
Supt. Lloyd W. King, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 


Necrology Committee 


Alice Bovard, Chairman, 6001 East 12th St., Kansas 
City, 1939; Mrs. Anna L. Swartz, Edina, 1937; Ralph 
McCullough, New Madrid; Florence Cooper, Mullanphy 
School, St. Louis, 1937; Otis C. Thorburn, Savannah, 
1938; H. W. Leech, Odessa, 1938; Glenn Smith, Salem, 
1938; Marion Schott, Kirksville, 1939; Cora McDonald, 
719 Picher Ave., Joplin, 1939. 


Committee on Resolutions 
W. M. Westbrook, Chairman 


First, C. H. Shaffner, Princeton, 1938; Second, W. M. 
Westbrook, Marshall, 1937; Third, Leslie G. Somerville, 
Maryville, 1938; Fourth, R. V. Harman, Northeast High 
School, Kansas City, 1937; Fifth, James S. McKee, 101 
W 39th, Kansas City, 1937; Sixth, Wade C. Fowler, 
Nevada, 1938; Seventh, John W. Gilliland, Aurora, 1938; 
Eighth, M. C. Cunningham, Desloge, 1938; Ninth, M. B. 
Vaughn, Montgomery City, 1938; Tenth, W. A. Hudson, 
Deering, 1937; Eleventh, Rose Ernst, 2903 Russell, St 
Louis, 1937; Twelfth, F. P. Tillman, Kirkwood, 1938; 
Thirteenth, Mary Mockler, 5812 Clemens, St. Louis, 1937; 
Ex-Officio, President Roscoe V. Cramer, Switzer School, 
Kansas City, and State Supt. Lloyd W. King, Jefferson 
City. 

Committee on Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 

Vest C. Myers, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, 


Chairman; County Supt. Hugh Graham, Trenton; James 
R. Shepherd, West Junior High School, Kansas City. 


Fact-Finding Committee 
A. G. Capps, University of Missouri, Columbia, Chait- 
man; Everett Keith, State Department of Education 
Jefferson City; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia. 


Retirement Drafting Committee 
Supt. W. A. Hudson, Deering, Chairman; Mrs. Merle 
T. Bradshaw, Canton; Dr. A. G. Capps, University of 
Missouri, Columbia; Philip J. Hickey, Board of Educt 
tion, St. Louis; Everett Keith, State Department of Edu 
cation, Jefferson City; Homer T. Phillips, State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville. 


State Board of Education Committee 
Willard E. Goslin, Webster Groves, Chairman; L. 
Ziegler, Boonville; R. J. Westfall, Savannah; 
Schrader, Cape Girardeau; Roy Scantlin, Neosho. / 
visors: Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Jefferson City; W. W. Carpenter, University of Mi* 
souri, Columbia. 
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1937 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


June 14 - August 6 


CALENDAR 
Registration . : ; , b oe , . Monday, June 14 
Classwork Begins . : ‘ 7 A. M., Tuesday, June 15 
Summer Session Men’s and Women’s s Dinners . ‘ . Thursday, July 15 
Baccalaureate Service ; . ‘ ; ; . Sunday, August 1 
Classwork Closes. , ; ; : ‘ 4 P. M., Friday, August 6 
Commencement , : ; ; , , 8 P. M., Friday, August 6 





Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


in the 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 





GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Special provision has been made for an extensive program of graduate courses. 
The very large enrollment in the Graduate School during the Summer Session makes 


possible and necessary the offering of a wide variety of courses to take care of the 
needs of advanced students. 


DEGREES 


Work completed during the Summer Session may lead to any one of the follow- 
ing degrees: 
Undergraduate Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts Bachelor of Journalism 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture Bachelor of Science in Business and Pub- 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics lic Administration. 

Bachelor of Science in Education 


Graduate Degrees 


Master of Arts Master of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy Doctor of Education 


The extensive educational program of the University Summer Session affords a 
wide range of opportunities for all persons who, for any reason, may be interested in 
summer study. Work may be completed to fulfill the requirements for a degree or 
to establish credit toward a state certificate. The wide range of courses enables a 
teacher to increase the scope of training in almost any teaching field. For those who 
may not be interested in degrees, the summer session affords opportunity to pursue 
work, to learn of new developments, and to become acquainted with recognized leaders 
in fields of special interest. 


If you desire further information or wish to have 
a complete Summer Session Announcement, write to: 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion 

Director of the Summer Session (Desk 1) 
University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 
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THE ALL-ELECTRIC KITCHEN 


GIVES YOU TIME TO DO 
| THE THINGS YOU WOULD LIKE TO DO 


The modern woman with an All-Electric Kitchen has 
time for outside interests. The automatic timer of the 
Electric Range enables her to place her meal in the 

oven ... set the dial and on her return the meal will 


be ready to serve. 


In the All-Electric Kitchen the hard work is done 
electrically. If you desire hours of kitchen freedom, 
investigate the All-Electric Kitchen. 








KANSAS CITY 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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“to me travel means not just trans- 
portation—but bright new scenes, 
congenial people—and dollars left for 


spending as | please!” 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL appeals keenly to those who /ove life 
—those who want to get the most from every mile of each trip (not 
only in dollar value, but in pleasant human experiences, nearness 
to nature at its loveliest, a close-up view of the real America). 


Millions whose minds are open to new and improved trans- 
portation are traveling the Greyhound way—and saving millions 
of dollars doing it! The luxurious new Super-Coaches, exclusively 
Greyhound, are writing a brilliant new chapter in highway travel 
—with special emphasis on 
smooth-riding comfort, time 
saving, and amazing economy. 


FREE TO TEACHERS: 


4 —this fascinating 24-page booklet, with 140 
ee The pictures and descriptions of America’s most 
amazing and unusual things and places. Fine 

za GREYHOUND for classes—or for your own entertainment. 
Just send the coupon. 











THIS BRINGS YOUR FREE COPY OF “AMAZING AMERICA” 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broadway & 
Delmar Blivd., St. Louis, Mo., for profusely illustrated 
booklet, “This Amazing America,” full of strange and un- 
usual things and places, fully described and pictured. If 
you want special information, fares and schedules on any 
trip, jot down place you wish to visit on margin below, 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE -Seen on Student Tours 


ba UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


| SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. E) 
| University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
| Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog—— 
| Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology-——— 
| Graduate School Bulletin—— 
{ 


Name 





Street and No. 





City and State 


seesqur cies caus conan sien sinew ceeate ention eon sietieiteisll 





SOMETIME YOU MAY 
NEED TO BORROW 


Household Finance 
Loans to Teachers by Mail 


NO SECURITY OR ENDORSERS REQUIRED 
JUST YOUR SIGNATURE 


@ Many teachers have told us it’s comforting to know 
that they can borrow at Household Finance if they 
should ever need to. Sometimes bills accumulate or 
emergencies arise and extra cash is the only way out. 
Should this happen to you, Household Finance will 
loan you the money you require quickly, privately. 
You alone sign for your loan. Payments may be spread 
over many months if you wish. If not convenient for 
you to call at one of our offices, you may arrange for 
your loan by mail. 


Counsel in Money Management 


At Household Finance a loan frequently becomes part 
of a constructive plan to reorganize the borrower's 
financial affairs and put them on a sound basis. By giv- 
ing aid in budgeting and better money management 
Household has helped hundreds of teachers to get 
permanently out of debt. To promote sound personal 
finances Household has published a series of pam- 
phlets on better buymanship and money management. 
Many homeeconomics teachers use these publications 
for reference and as classroom manuals. 

You may get acquainted with Household’s service 
by calling at the nearest office. Or mail the coupon 
for complete details so you will have the information 
handy for future reference. 


Lecally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 


2nd Floor, —) Bldg., 19th Floor, Railway Bachongs 
3119 Troost Ave Bldg.,OliveSt., bet. 6thand 7 


Valentine 2157 Central 7321 
2nd Floor, abe Dierks Bldg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 j= neal 5300 

ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. Phone: 6-1565 


Housebold charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 24% % on unpaid balances only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 








Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.”” I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a joan. 


Name 





Address. 





City... 
Amount I desire to borrow $ 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET NEW STANDARDS! 








THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


by 
Abrams-Bodley-Thurston 


HOME GEOGRAPHY (A combined Basal Text and Workbook) 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS 


NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA WORLD GEOGRAPHY 

Each text is accompanied by a superior workbook covering all required activities which 
cannot be included in the text itself. 

The Unusual Teachability of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHIES is a major reason for 

their remarkable success. They are rich and full in content, simple in style, superior 

in teaching aids, outstanding in their map and illustration program, beautifully and 

durably bound in waterproof cloth. 





THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES completely meets the requirements of 
the leading courses of study in the country, including— 

THE THIRTY-SECOND YEARBOOK 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, which is devoted exclusively 
to a study of the subject of geography. 


THE IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Airplane View e@ TWO TERMS: @ 
of Campus on 

* 
the Boake of @ June 14 to July 24 
the Mississippi @ July 24 to Aug. 28 @ 


STUDY FOR =XCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES 
ACHIEVEMENT mre 
ENROLL NOW Selected 


FOR THE Special Lectures 


in U has M E he Noted Libraries 


Advanced Degrees 


re “SNE SESSION —ttomnera 
‘o® UNIVERSITY“MINNESOTA 


Grasp this opportunity for profitable study in the pleasant environment of Minneapolis with its 
lakes, parks, museums, art centers, theaters and cafes. Minneapolis is the gateway to one 
the Nation’s most famous playgrounds—the “Land of 10,000 Lakes”. 
NEW MASTER’S DEGREE FOR COURSE WORK ONLY 
YOUR CHOICE OF 600 COURSES 

in Adult Education, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Speech, Public Health Nursing, Journalism, 
Physical Education for both men and women with Coaching School, Home Economics, Play 
Production, Music and many others. Full credit toward Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees given 
for summer work in all courses. All Laboratoies, Libraries and Research Facilities are at your 


disposal, 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS, DEPT. 22 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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THE 
MASTER KEY 
ARITHMETIC 


By 
FRANK L. CLAPP 


University of Wisconsin 
Three-book Course Course by grades 


RAMPS instead of Steps in Learning 
PRACTICE CYCLES instead of Massed Drill 
NUMBER READINESS instead of Number Dread 


UNDERSTANDING instead of Rote-Memorization 
CURRICULUM based on Pupil Maturation instead of 


Tradition 
Published January 1, 1937 


HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue—Chicago, Illinois 
AAAS EEE IIIA AAASZASAILAI SALSA SAAAAAAZ 
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EVERY wusical composition ever written, 
from song to symphony, is but a variation of 
twelve musical notes. 


te al 
VARY the quality—not the quantity of ma- 


terial. ‘This is the keynote of the program in 


THE NEw CuRRICULUM ARITHMETICS, a series 
designed to meet the varied abilities of pupils. 
“THE NEw CuRRICULUM ARITHMETICS 
(Brueckner et al.), for Grades 3 to 8,”’ wrote an 
enthusiastic superintendent, “offer an individ- 
ual difference program in three dimensions— 
length, breadth, and depth.” 


rw 
A TRIBE of water gypsies, the Bajaos, who 
live on hundreds of small boats in the Sulu Sea, 
are so used to the swaying motion of their 
homes that they become dizzy when walking 
on solid ground. 


te al 

TYPICAL of many letters which come 
daily to the Winston offices is this: ‘“‘A friend 
has told me about HOME FOLKS (a Geography 
for Beginners by J. Russell Smith). She recom- 
mends it highly. Will you please give me complete 
information about it?”’ And letters, often post 
cards, like this: “We use THE HEARD-KING 
HistoriEs and like them very much. Do you 
publish a series of English texts for the elementary 
grades?”’ Call upon us—perhaps at this time 
you would also like to have a copy of our 
Complete Educational Catalog. 


te al 

KANGAROOS at birth are smaller than 
mice. (See illuminating article and beautiful 
color plate, Larger Wild Animals, in THE WIN- 
STON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS.) 
May we send you full information about this 
dictionary which in universal acceptance has 
created a record without parallel in its field? 


a a 
LOWEST letter postage in 1843 was 6 cents, 
which would carry only one sheet of paper 
within a radius of 30 miles; at 400 miles or 
more, each sheet cost 25 cents. Today a letter 
of several pages can be sent more than 10,000 
miles at a cost of 3 cents. 


tt all 

ASTOUNDING is the large number of 
school systems using BOOKKEEPING FOR Im- 
MEDIATE UsE, even to those who expected a 
tremendous distribution of the only bookkeep- 
ing series with the social approach. Elementary 
Course, Advanced Course, four Workbooks, 
Manual, and Tests are available. 


2WINSTON 


DG. ~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 


@ Three mile-high havens of far-flung fame! 
Baronial Banff with its castle-like hotel . . . its 
mile-high golf course . . . warm sulphur and 
fresh water pools! Colorful Lake Louise .. . 
picture-spot of the Canadian Rockies. And 
rustic Emerald Lake with its cozy Swiss-like 
Chalet! Swimming, hiking, riding, fishing, ten- 
nis .. . dancing in top-of-the-world ballrooms! 


Low Cost ALL-EXPENSE Zours 


2 days at Banff, 2 days at 
4 Colorful Days o oe Lake Louse with viet to 
Emerald Lake. From Banff or Field— $57 0 
expenses ° 0 Up 
2days each at Banff and Lake 
6 Wonderful Days. * Louise, plus 1 day optional at 
Banff or Lake Louise and 1 day at Emerald $7 4 
Lake. All expenses, from Banff or Field .9 74,90 Up 
Tours begin at Banff or Field . . | Starting’ June 12. . . 
concluding September 13. All are first class and include 
transportation from Banff to Field, (or Field to Banff), 
modern hotel accommodation, meals, 126 Miles of Moun- 
tain Motoring. Stopovers at regular rates. Extra reduc- 
tions for longer stays. Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 
Danft Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake Chalet open June 12 to September 13. “ 
ALASKA 9-day All-Expense Princess Cruises... 
hoe 2,000 miles via the sheltered Inside 
Passage...visiting Alert Bay, Prince Rupert, Taku Glacier, 
Ss opt —y, poste, All expenses, including 
m an except at Skagway. From - 
Victoria, Vancouver or Seattle. . . . . $95 Up 


Apply your own travel agent, or 
Geo. P. Carbrey, General Agent, 
418 Locust St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 
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TWO MONUMENTS 


PILE OF STONE and sand lay there. 
They said a great memorial building would 
Be built with lofty towers, high in the air, 
A monument to art. Somehow I could 
Not see how anything so passing fair 
Could come from that. I saw the lump of clay; 
The artist did a masterpiece survey. 


E WAS A RAGGED\ BOY with tousled head 
And grimy hands. ‘‘It is too bad,’’ one said, 
‘‘What future does he have?’’ A teacher saw 

A mind keen and alert, eager to make 

Its way into the realm of civil law, 

And with artistic care helped him to take 

His honored place where towering minds have led. 


HESTER KENTON 








THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


Announces its 
SECOND SUMMER SESSION 


Of eight weeks 
June 14 to August 6—1937 


Summer School Facilities and Advantages 
Include: 


Recreation: Beautiful campus, many out- 
door sports, swimming, golf, Wm. R 
Nelson Gallery of Art. 


Study: Well-chosen library in new library 
building, new science hall, well-equipped 
class rooms and laboratories. 


Faculty: Regular faculty of the Univer- 
sity, visiting lecturers. 


Courses leading to the baccalaureate degree 
will be offered in the following Depart- 
ments: 


English, Languages, Mathematics, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Geology and Geography, Bi- 
ology, Health and Physical Education, Psy- 
chology, History, Political Science, Educa- 
tion, Economics and Business, Sociology. 


For Catalogue and Information Address: 


ERNEST H. NEWCOMB 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
5150 Rockhill Road 


‘ THE UNIVERSITY of KANSAS CITY 
The Columns—Administration Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ABDITORIALS /\ 





THE TENTH 
ARTICLE OF OUR CODE 


WY E BELIEVE that a teacher 

should take no step toward a 
specific position until the place has 
been declared officially, legally and 
conclusively vacant’’: thus saith our 
Code of Professional Ethics which 
code has for several years stood as the 
guide for those teachers who believe 
that the interests of all are best served 
when the rights of each are respected. 
While we should never forget that the 
teacher’s position is one in which the 
interests of the child are paramount, 
that the right of the public through 
its representatives is fundamental to 
public control, and that teachers have 
no legal vested property interest en- 
titling them to hold a given position, 
we must also be conscious that the in- 
terests of the child, the public and the 
teacher are best served by a stability 
of teacher tenure so well established 
that a given school may be assured a 
continuity of program not attainable 
if teachers are frequently discharged 
and strange ones employed to fill their 
places. 

Teacher welfare, child improvement, 
and public good are all served by the 
observance of the above section of the 
teachers code. 

While the teachers are not wholly 
to blame for the too frequent shift- 
ing of teachers from one school to an- 
other, yet the evil could be materially 
mitigated by a conscientious observ- 
ance of this bit of ethics. 

Qualified teachers do not exist in 





quantities too great for the demand. 
Be assured that there is a place for 
you if you are really worthy of a place, 
and be courageous enough to restrain 
yourself from applying for a position 
which has not been declared conclu- 
sively vacant by those in authority. 





RETIREMENT 
BILL KILLED 


At THIS WRITING, April 14, the 

retirement bill is dead. It was 
slaughtered for the ostensible pur- 
pose of saving taxes. The most oft 
repeated statement used against the 
measure was that ‘‘a fraud had been 
perpetrated against the voters by the 
teachers in that they had represented 
Amendment No. 3 as an enabling act 
the passage of which would cost the 
taxpayer nothing.’’ While no evi- 
dence was presented to establish the 
publishing of any misstatements the 
charge was nevertheless reiterated. 
Only one opponent addressed himself 
to the merits of the bill. It was an 
orgie of denunciation of the teachers 
for misrepresentation and a commen- 
tary on the general incompetency of 
the voters tc read a short amendment 
and understand its terms. 


To have expected its passage on the 
first effort was perhaps too much, but 
that its purposes have been defeated 
on the presumption that the voters 
were misled leaves one with a feel- 
ing of nausea. 
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“Some Virtory for Gumanity” 


A Thought for Commencement from Horace Mann’s Address 
to Antioch College, 1849. 


T THE TERRIBLE BATTLE of Trafalgar, when Lord 
Nelson, on board the ‘“‘Victory’’, the old flag-ship of 
Keppel and of Jervis, bore down upon the combined fleets 
of France and of Spain, he appeared upon the quarter-deck with 
his breast all blazing with gems and gold, the insignia of the 
“stars’’ and “‘orders’’ he had received. His officers, each a hero, 
besought him not thus to present himself a shining mark for the 
sharpshooters of the enemy, but to conceal or doff the tokens 
of his rank. ‘No’, replied Nelson, ‘in honor I won them, 
and in honor I'll wear them!’’ He dashed at the French line, 
and grappled with the ‘‘Redoubtable’’ in the embrace of death. 
But, when the battle had raged for an hour, a musket-ball, shot 
from the mizzen-top of the enemy, struck his left epaulette, and, 
crashing down through muscle and bone and artery, lodged in 
his spine. He knew the blow to be fatal; but as he lay writhing 
in mortal agony, as the smoke of battle at intervals cleared away, 
and the news was brought to him that one after another of the 
enemy's ships—the ‘“‘Redoubtable”’, the ‘“‘Bucentaur’’, the 
“Santa Anna’, the ‘‘Neptune’’, the ‘‘Fogueux’’—had struck 
their colors, his death-pangs were quelled, joy illumined his face, 
and for four hours the energy of his will sustained his vitality: 
and he did not yield to death until the fleets had yielded to him. 
So, in the infinitely nobler battle in which you are engaged 
against error and wrong, if ever repulsed or stricken down, may 
you always be solaced and cheered by the exulting cry of 
triumph over some abuse in Church or State, some vice or folly 
in society, some false opinion or cruelty or guilt which you 
have overcome! And I beseech you to treasure up in your hearts 
these my parting words: Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity. 
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City Lot Botany 


By Arthur O. Leutheusser, 
Principal of Irving School, St. Louis. 


IRST-HAND NATURE STUDY in the 
city schools has its handicaps. Aside 
from the ubiquitous sparrow and an 
occasional robin, woodpecker, or squirrel, 
all other forms of wild life that in less con- 
gested communities have adapted them- 
selves to the human environment shun the 
hazards of the large city. Wild plant life, 








in every particular of vegetative life as the 
rarest orchid. Where a wide range of wild 
plants of more attractive appearance is 
wanting as in a large city, specimens of 
weeds will serve very well as an introduc- 
tion to botany. Plant physiology, func- 
tion of root, leaves, flower and fruit, con- 
ditions of growth, adaptation to environ- 





Botanical Exhibit by Eighth Grade Class, Irving School. 


too, is restricted almost wholly to weeds 
growing in vacant lots and along unkempt 
parkways. These lowly representatives of 
the wildlings of wood and field do not gen- 
erally invite the attention of the city child. 
To his untutored eye they have no attrac- 
tive flowers or fruits and therefore are un- 
worthy of further inspection. Even the 
beautiful star-clusters of the aster ericoides 
and the conspicuous disks of the bidens 
making autumnal splashes of white and 
gold over a hideous accumulation of cans, 
ashes, and other household rubbish are 
passed by unnoticed and unplucked on ac- 
count of their very abundance. Yet these 
unwanted and sometimes troublesome out- 
casts of the plant world are as interesting 


ment, classification and almost any other 
phase of plant life can just as well be illus- 
trated in the Jimson weed as in a hepatica. 

It was in such an unpromising environ- 
ment as described above that an eighth 
grade class of Irving School, St. Louis, un- 
dertook in the fall of the year the study of 
botany, not from books and desiccated mu- 
seum specimens but by actual observation 
and collection of plants growing at hand. 
Garden flowers, on account of the morpho- 
logical changes they have undergone 
through domestication, were excluded from 
the study. As a beginning all members of 
the class were directed to collect on their 
way to school two specimens of weeds, root 
and all. These were laid out on the desks 
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interest in something so commonplace the 
instructor selected a number as illustra- 
tions for short talks on some peculiar char- 
acteristic of growth, possible usefulness, 
history, and any other interesting point 
of information. For instance the Jimson 
weed, originally Jamestown weed, is so 
called because according to tradition its 
seeds were unintentionally introduced with 
the wheat the first settlers brought over 
from Europe. The sickly sweet odor of its 
trumpet flowers, which the pupils had no- 
ticed earlier in the summer, and the fetid 
smell of the leaves gave a hint of the 
poisonous character of the plant. The 
curious prickly seed capsule with its equally 
poisonous seeds, sometimes eaten by chil- 
dren with disastrous results, and the 
tough, fibrous root so characteristic of 
most weeds were also commented on. A 
similar description was given of lambs’ 
quarter, plantain, purslane, and others. 
These short sketches of what may have ap- 
peared to the pupils as contemptible weeds 
gave an immediate zest to the project. 
After this the specimens, some twenty 
species in all, were identified by their col- 
loquial names and each pupil was instructed 
to prepare for the next lesson a pencil 
drawing and a general description of one 
plant, noting particularly the character of 
the root, stem, leaves, flower, and fruit. 
This first attempt at plant description 
showed the need of a concise botanical 
terminology and a better understanding of 
the function of each part of a plant. Ac- 
cordingly, with specimen in hand a study 
was made of the root. Its apparent func- 
tion of drawing food from the soil led to 
a discussion of plant foods in general, and 
by experiment and reference reading pu- 
pils familiarized themselves with the kinds 
and composition of various soils and the 
chemical elements necessary for plant life. 
They learned why a farmer fertilizes his 
fields and rotates his crops. This study of 
the root was followed by a closer examina- 
tion of stem, leaves, flower, and fruit and 
the peculiar function each performs in the 
life and reproduction of the plant. Botan- 
ical terms were freely used in these dis- 
cussions and the pupils learned to com- 
mand the pertinent vocabulary, as, nitro- 
gen, potassium, osmosis, vascular, capillary 
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in the classroom, and to arouse immediate 













attraction, cambium, photosynthesis, chlo- 
rophyl, pistil, stamen, pollinization and 
many others. And why not? Big words 
come easy when the motivation to learn 
them is compelling. 

Noticing the similarity between several 
of the plants collected, as, the common and 
narrow-leaved plantain, the horse nettle and 
the tomato, the class was ready for a dis- 
cussion on the elementary features of class- 
ification. As an illustration of the under- 
lying principles of taxonomy pupils were 
asked to name plants that bear seeds in 
pods like the pea. They mentioned the 
bean, the locust, the red bud and recognized 
the tick trefoil, partridge pea, the Ken- 
tucky coffee tree, and others brought in 
by the instructor as related species of the 
Pulse Family. They made the acquaint- 
ance of the Rose Family by the same in- 
ductive method. The main categories of 
classification were then written on the 
blackboard for memorization. Nothing 
more natural than the name of Linnaeus 
mentioned in the discussion as the father 
of the binomial system of classification 
should call for a later brief consideration 
of his life on the basis of a committee re- 
port. A copy of Gray’s Botany, the splen- 
did illustrated volume on wild flowers by 
House, and other incidental literature ob- 
tained from the public library and the 
school library were placed on the reading 
table for inspection and perusal. Among 
these was the fascinating autobiography of 
John Muir, an excerpt of which telling 
how his interest in botany was aroused by 
a fellow student at Wisconsin University, 
the pupils had read recently in one of their 
readers. 

Concurrent with the classroom discus- 
sions, the collecting and preserving of 
plants went on apace. Excursions were 
made by the class to the Missouri Botanical 
Garden and to outlying fields and wood- 
lands. Each pupil had his own herbarium. 
Instruction was given how to prepare and 
press the specimens. When the advanced 
season made further accessions to the her- 
baria impossible, the dried plants were 
mounted with transparent library tape on 
uniform sheets of white cardboard, 12 x 15 
inches in size, and labeled in a workmant- 
like manner with the common and scientific 
name of the specimen and the date and 
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place of collection. Since the class num- 
bered forty-five pupils and each had 
mounted from 30-50 specimens, the total 
collection approximated 1500 items. For 
exhibition purposes this number was cut 
to about 500 on the basis of retaining the 
greatest variety of species and the best 
specimens only. This select collection was 
displayed on the walls of an assembly room 
and enhanced by a collection of woods, 
fibers, and other vegetable products, as, 


copra, amber, palm nuts, and oils, con- ° 


tributed by the Educational Museum. 
Wood-boring beetles, moths, meadow mice, 
and other creatures harmful to vegetation, 
together with the birds that prey upon 
them, served to show the intimate inter- 
dependence between various forms of life. 
This exhibit was studied by groups of pu- 
pils from the upper grades under guid- 
ance of a rotating committee of the pupils 
who had made the collection. An evening 
was set aside for parents and friends to 
whom a group of selected pupil speakers 
explained the nature and purpose of the 
project. In the end the collection was re- 


moved to the display rooms of the Educa- 
tional Museum where it was seen by many 


other groups of visiting pupils and teachers. 
That variety is not wanting in city lot 
botany this partial list of weeds collected 
in the immediate vicinity of the school 
bears evidence. 
Pepper Grass, 
Shepherd’s Purse, 
Purslane, 
Lambs’ Quarters, 


Burdock, 
Cocklebur, 
Jimson Weed, 
Aster, 


Pigweed, 
Common Fleabane, 
Canadian Fleabane, 
Common Plantain, 
Narrow-leaved 
Plaintain, 
Sheep Sorrel, 
Compass Plant, 
Wild Carrot, 
Horse Nettle, 
Black Nightshade, 
Knotweed, 


Dodder, 
Ragweed, 
Croton, 
False Buckwheat, 
Bidens, 

Day Flower, 
Mallow, 
Bindweed, 
Foxtail, 
Sunflower, 
Milkweed, 
Dog Fennel, 


Chickweed, Smartweed. 


The collection also contained the leaves 
and fruits of the following trees found in 
the neighborhood of the school or growing 
in the city parks. 


English Oak, 
Elm, 

Honey Locust, 
Fragrant Locust, 
Sweet Gum, 
Tupelo, 

Osage Orange, 
Yellow Pine, 
Juniper, 
Ginkgo, 

Ash, 

Coffee Tree, 
Hickory, 
Sassafras, 


Cottonwood, 
Soft Maple, 
Hard Maple, 
Sycamore, 
Ailanthus, 
Catalpa, 
Persimmon, 
Walnut, 
Butternut, 
Red Oak, 
Scarlet Oak, 
Pin Oak, 
Post Oak, 
Black Jack, 
Mulberry. 


The total number of species in the col- 
lection, all found on vacant lots or in city 
parks, numbered 104. 





TEACHER’S FUNCTION TO PORTRAY, NOT TO PREACH 


Frank N. Freeman 


HE SCHOOL represents the whole people, 

not a part, whether majority or minority. 

Further, it represents the present, not a 
future social order. The teacher may trace 
past trends, but cannot forecast the future. 
His function is to portray and explain so far 
as he can, not to preach. 

The liberty of the teacher must be inter- 
preted in the light of these principles. The 
teacher is free to do certain things but not to 
do others. If the teacher asserts his freedom 
to take advantage of his position of domi- 
hance over the minds of his pupils to preach 
sectarian doctrine of any kind, religious, po- 


litical or economic, he invites reprisals. Teach- 
ers’ oaths are to be abhorred, not because they 
impose an obligation alien to the teacher’s 
position, but because they imply that teachers 
would ignore such an obligation if they were 
not forced to formally acknowledge it. If the 
educational profession did not as a whole re- 
pudiate the utterly untenable position that 
teachers should be agents of propaganda, we 
should have to admit that there was some 
ground for the demand that teachers should 
formally acknowledge their obligation to the 


society which they represent. 
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HE STUDY of a foreign language is 
66" Purely formal.” “Foreign  lan- 

guages are old-fashioned and can- 
not be made to fit in a modern and pro- 
gressive curriculum.” Who that reads in 
teachers magazines or listens in educa- 
tional circles has failed to encounter such 
statements? Perhaps we accepted or re- 
jected these statements without much 
thought. But let us look back for a mo- 
ment not only to the manner of teaching 
foreign languages, but to the manner of 
teaching all subjects, some years ago. 

I can remember, and perhaps many of 
my readers can also, that grammar and 
rhetoric were once quite important in the 
study of English. Moreover, evidence of 
the use of “old-fashioned methods” is 
found in a study of the small high schools 
made in 1926. According to the author of 
this study it was “conservative to say that 
95% of all the material presented and 
studied in all of the courses in all of 
these schools is found between the covers 
of the text book used. Not one recita- 
tion was found in which reference or sup- 
plementary material played a dominant 
part. No cases were found where the 
teacher either urged, expected, or re- 
quired the brighter pupils to do work not 
assigned to the entire group.” Note that 
this statement refers to all the subjects 
of the curriculum. 

Another study, made as late as 1932, 
of smaller secondary schools, indicated 
that some, but not all, of these schools 
were giving attention to the use of newer 
techniques. 

If one were to make in 1937 a similar 
study of high schools, whether large or 
small, he would probably find a similar 
situation. The light of formal methods 
in teaching did not suddenly go out; nor 
has it ceased to shine a little up to the pres- 
ent moment. No matter what the sub- 
jects they teach, some teachers will always 
use formal methods. 

Although methods and objectives in the 
teaching of modern foreign languages 
have always received some attention, 
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New Methods and Texts in the Modern 
Foreign Languages 


—Elizabeth Callaway 


about 1924 a special momentum was given 
to research in these fields through the 
organization, by the American Council in 
Education, of the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study. Various committees and in- 
dividual investigators, connected with the 
study and continuing its work, accom- 
plished a prodigious amount of research. 
Something like twenty volumes were pub- 
lished as a result of their investigation of 
problems significant in the teaching of 
modern languages. Probably no other 
branch of education in this country has 
ever been subjected to such a thorough 
and comprehensive examination. The ac- 
tual facts, conditions, methods, and re- 
sults of the modern foreign language in- 
struction of our day were studied with 
scrupulous care by experts both within 
the field and outside the field and reported 
with scientific impartiality. 

Of specific interest at the moment are the 
Annotated Bibliography of Modern Lan- 
guage Methodology and the volumes on the 
Training of Teachers of the Modern For- 
eign Languages, Achievement Tests, and 
Prognosis Tests. Also to be mentioned are 
the word books and idiom lists arranged for 
each of the three languages, French, Span- 
ish, and German. Most famous of the 
series is Volume XII, The Teaching of 
Modern Languages in the United States, 
known as the “Coleman report.” This vol- 
ume might be compared to some of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Though 
a majority of the committee concurred in 
the opinions expressed in the report, a 
minority dissented, and lively discussions 
and arguments upon it will probably con- 
tinue for some years to come. 

Moreover, a newly formed group, the 
Committee on Modern Languages, plans to 
publish studies of the syntax of French, 
German, and Spanish. A study of the re 
lation between oral and aural skill in mod- 
ern languages is also planned by this com- 
mittee. In addition to all this, teachers 
and graduate students, working independ- 
ently of the Modern Language Study, have 
likewise accomplished an enormous amount 
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of valuable research. This is easily proved 
by a perusal of the Modern Language 
Journal, the French Review, Hispania, and 
numerous other professional magazines. 
Indeed no other subjects in the curriculum 
can show at present greater interest and 
progress in the scientific study of methods 
than is shown by the modern foreign lan- 
guages. 

Moreover, much of this research has been 
fruitful. The reading method advocated by 
the much discussed Coleman report has had 
considerable influence already. Many 
teachers are adopting, and adapting, this 
method for their own classrooms. The 
word lists (which contain the words most 
commonly met with in reading the lan- 
guage) have been used extensively in the 
construction of new texts. The reading 
lessons of new elementary books are so or- 
ganized as to present gradually these most 
common words and phrases, introducing the 
student by degrees to a larger and larger 
acquaintance with the printed language. 

Carefully worked out tests and measure- 
ments of the pupils’ progress also are avail- 
able at the present time. Prognosis tests, 
general language courses, and various other 
plans have been tried with the purpose of 
determining the aptitude of individuals for 
the study of a foreign language. 

Fortunately also, the teacher is not con- 
fined to a strict reading method, if read- 
ing ability is not a primary objective for 
her pupils. Many of the new texts present 
various oral and aural methods of teach- 
ing. All kinds of regalia and devices are 
offered for assisting the pupils’ memory, 
particularly in the learning of sounds. 

Another feature in new texts is the use 
of cultural material. A number of recent 
books offer a great deal of information 
about the country whose language the pupil 
is learning. In the very first lessons this 
information is sometimes given in English, 
but various- books for early reading pre- 
sent much cultural material in the foreign 
language. 

New texts are frequently distinguished 
by their handsome illustrations and bright 
covers. And the stories are generally in- 
teresting. I remember reading that a col- 
lege professor chuckled over a certain new- 
ly published book. Fancy that in a text 
book—or in a college professor. 

The question has been raised: Can for- 
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eign languages integrate? And the answer 
given: Of course they can. History, ge- 
ography, science, music, commerce, and 
English may a!l be correlated with the 
study of a foreign language. One can learn 
almost anything through the study of a 
language. In fact, danger lies in that very 
direction. In reality, ancient criticism of 
the teaching of foreign languages resolves 
itself into this: Teachers have in the past 
integrated the foreign language so closely 


‘with grammar that the pupils learned too 


much grammar and too little of the lan- 
guage. It is possible, likewise, to integrate 
a foreign language so closely with the so- 
cial sciences that the pupil will learn much 
about the social sciences and correspond- 
ingly less about the foreign language. 
The study of a foreign language is not 
at all old-fashioned. How could it be, when, 
according to the volume Recent Social 
Trends, the radio, telegraph, and telephone 
bring isolated regions in contact with world 
events, diffuse culture among nations, in- 
crease the homogeneity of peoples, and 
favor the use of widely spread languages. 
The feeling that modern foreign lan- 
guages are educationally valuable and prac- 


tically useful is not exactly new. Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson were as 
staunch believers in them as Dean William 
F. Russell, of the Teachers College of Co- 


lumbia University, President Henry N. 
MacCracken, of Vassar College, and the 
language teachers themselves. The feel- 
ing is not exactly new, either. It goes 
back at least as far as Comenius. But the 
feeling that one of the most perennially 
universal of educational subjects is losing 
its usefulness precisely at the time when 
it is entering our lives most intimately 
through vastly increased foreign travel, 
modern inventions, and the contraction of 
space, and that its loss of usefulness is due 
to stagnation in methods and materials at 
precisely the time when foreign language 
teachers are more active than they have 
ever been in seeking new avenues of im- 
provement is, if not new, at any rate pe- 
culiar. Possibly persons who are indulg- 
ing in this feeling should be asked to in- 
spect carefully the volumes of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study and look over a 
dozen or more recent textbooks used in for- 
eign language classes before airing their 
sentiments in public. 
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Are You Killing the Goose that Laid the 
Golden Egg 


Z. F. Pfost, Social Science Instructor 
Central High School, St. Joseph, Missouri 


LL OF US have seen machines come 

into mills and factories—first little ones 

and then larger ones. We have seen 
horse-power displace manpower, carrying 
cranes sending wheelbarrows to the scrap 
heap; great steel arms and hands pushing 
men out of plants. We have seen men 
shake their fists at these machines, com- 
plaining they threw them (men) out of 
jobs. We have heard Welfare Workers say- 
ing machines cause poverty; and philos- 
ophers that they are enslaving us.1 These 
are severe indictments to bring against 
science, for the advancement of science has 
made possible the great industrial revolu- 
tion. 

The aim of this article is to disprove 
these ideas. Machines have put men out of 
work by the hundreds, but hired them back 
by the thousands machines make 
jobs.2 Moreover, machines take two, three 
and four hours a day off the hours of toil 
of our people—taking over the hard, grind- 
ing dirty work of the world, leaving men 
to do the kind of work they were intended 
for. 

Let us take a look at our industrial so- 
ciety today. There are numbers of very 
high class jobs that did not exist until ma- 
chinery came into use. I can think of two 
such fields—transportation and light. More 
than one-third of all jobs outside of farm- 
ing are probably connected in some way 
with these two industries. It is estimated 
that the automobile alone has produced jobs 
for 4,000,000. We usually think of the au- 
tomobile making jobs only in Detroit, or 
South Bend, or in the steel mills. We sel- 
dom realize that it creates many other jobs, 
such as the one for the cotton farmer. More 
cotton is consumed each year in making au- 
tomobile tires than there is in making 
shirts. Besides the cotton farmer there 





1Chase, Stuart, Men and Machines, p. 1. 
*The Myth About Men and Machines, Report 
of the National Industrial Council (Taken 
from the “News-Press”, St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 
ea Courtesy of “Factory”—McGraw- 
ill). 


are millions of jobs at the garage, filling 
station, highway, textile mills and oil 
fields.® 

Take the safety razor. When it came 
into use barbers said that it was the end of 
their business. But suddenly an actress 
bobbed her hair, the idea met with the ap- 
proval of other women, and before long mil- 
lions of women were marching to the barber 
shops along with the men. 

Back in 1880—more than fifty years ago 
—for every one thousand people in the 
country there were three hundred and forty 
jobs. In the next twenty years we had an 
amazing development of machines. You 
would suppose the number of jobs would be 
less. Yet in 1900 for every one thousand 
people in the country there were three hun- 
dred and eighty-three jobs—forty-three 
more. Then for the next thirty years we 
introduced machines at an alarming rate; 
surely the number of jobs would be cut 
down. But in 1930 for every one thousand 
people there were three hundred and ninety- 
eight jobs or fifty-eight more than a half 
century before.* 

During the ten years from 1920 to 1930 
—sixteen men left agriculture, four men 
left industry, and one man left mining. In 
contrast to this, transportation gained 
seven men, public service one man, domestic 
service seven men, professional service 
seven men, and miscellaneous three men. 
That is a total of twenty-one men per thou- 
sand that lost jobs. During these ten years 
twenty-five men per thousand population 
gained jobs. That left a balance of four 
men per thousand for the increasing pop- 
ulation to take over.® 

The machine age has rewritten econom- 
ics. For centuries the trade rule was mass 
production, buy material cheap, pay the 
lowest possible wages, and get the largest 





8Wier, Ernest T., Who’s To Blame—Ma- 


chines or Men? The American, August, 1933, 
p. 131 (Hereafter cited as American). 


*Tbid. 
5Tbid. 
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margin of profit. Today our motto is, to 
have successful mass production, we must 
manufacture buying power. We learned 
our lesson in mass production. We ne- 
glected to make adequate buying power for 
the masses, without which mass production 
cannot possibly succeed and keep us all em- 
ployed. The machinery of our civilization 
was unbalanced. 

Mass production can succeed only if it is 
production for the masses. Take for ex- 
ample, the automobile. 
facturer should ask himself, what can the 
average family afford to pay for an auto- 
mobile? Not very much. Then learn how 
to make one which can be sold for that. 
But high wages must be paid while doing 
this; otherwise the masses will not be able 
to buy the cars. Furthermore, labor must 
not be for six-and seven days a week for 
eight and ten hours. Labor for six hours 
and for five days a week means that 1800 
hours are given to the workers life. He 
can go to his garden, a movie, listen to 
music, become acquainted with his family 
—to have for himself the things he really 
ought to be sure of—his own life. 


These are some of the dividends which 
we should collect from the machines: higher 
pay; shorter hours. The owners of the 
machines have been thinking too much in 
terms of profit. The possession of higher 
wages creates opportunity for amusement 
which would not otherwise exist. Long 
hours deprive one of those opportunities 
for pleasure which one’s larger income en- 
ables one to enjoy. Dividends to those in 
the upper brackets must be lowered, while 
raised for those men in the lower brackets. 
Excess profits must be distributed among 
those who spend rather than save. From 
1923 to 1935, dividends to the entrepneur 
increased 150%; corporate surpluses piled 
up to the rate of $2,500,000,000 annually; 
while on the average, each year saw the is- 
sue of mote than $1,000,000,000 in stock 
dividends.¢ Leaders urged upon their 
workers thrift, saving, and the investment 
of a part of their earnings in the stocks of 
productive enterprises. Emulating their 
leaders, workers also played the market. 
We were goading ourselves into the idea 
that we were in prosperity and that de- 
pression was impossible. Nothing less than 


®Filene, Edward A., The Way to Prosperity, 
Liberty, Sept. 30, 1933, p. 1. 
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dreams, dreams of grandeur—a period of 
delirious speculation and prosperity. 

Why did not this bring about a “new 
era” of permanent prosperity? Because 
while we had achieved greater efficiency in 
manufacturing products and profits, we did 
not recognize the fact that to have true 
prosperity, we must have a balance between 
producers on the one hand, and of users of 
the products of their own hire on the other. 
The laborer must have an income sufficient 
to enable him to purchase the products of 
the factory. 


But someone might ask, “Arent’s profits 
buying power?” No, only in a small meas- 
ure. In the opinion of authorities, eighty- 
six per cent of the goods and services pro- 
duced in the United States are sold to those 
with salaries under $2000.7 So in their own 
interests, the directors of mass production 
must manage industry and business to pro- 
vide the largest possible income for the 
eighty-six per cent who constitute the great 
mass market. More gains in productive 
efficiency should be passed on to wage- 
earners in increased wages. This insures 
to the masses buying power and leisure in 
which to use the goods. During the boom 
we relatively reduced, instead of building 
up, mass buying power. Wages advanced 
but little. Hours remained stationary. Of 
the total American wages and salaries fund 
—which averaged fifty billions annually 
during the seven fat years, 1922 to 1929, a 
considerable portion was diverted from the 
normal buying of goods into stock pur- 
chases. This made additional huge funds 
for plant extensions at a time when mass 
buying power was already shrinking and 
unemployment was increasing. In a boom 
time John Smith found it difficult enough 
to buy himself a new auto, and he didn’t 
buy a new auto, because his spare funds 
were tied up in auto stocks. Then because 
he and millions of others couldn’t buy, his 
stock came to be worth but a fraction of 
what he paid. 


We must increase buying power. That 
need existed even in boom times when too 
great a proportion of the gain from tech- 
nical advances was ear-marked “profits”. 
That need is far more vital now. Instead, 
obviously we have moved in an opposite di- 





WJanzen, C. C., and Stephenson, O. W., 
Everyday Economics, p. 460. 
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rection. In 1933 wages and salaries dis- 
bursed and had shrunk twenty-five bil- 
lions from the 1929 level. Costly machin- 
ery was standing idle.® 

And so men speak of the threatened 
“Permanent overproduction” of the Ma- 
chine Age. There is an essential absurdity 
in talking of over-production in a world of 
whose total population at least two-thirds, 
live on the barest subsistence level, and 
when in America fully one-third cannot ob- 
tain the goods we consider necessary to a 
minimum standard of living. 


Those who tell us we have too many ma- 
chines say we produce so much that we 
suffocate ourselves with plenty. It is not 
so. We do not produce enough. For ex- 
ample, every boy and man in the land ought 
to have at least one new suit of clothes a 
year. That would mean we ought to manu- 
facture fifty million suits a year. But we 
don’t. We make twenty million a year. If 
we make more than the former number a 
year, then we can say our machines are pro- 
ducing too much.! 

This machine age need not produce more 
things than we want, and can use. If we 
will but recognize and observe its new rules, 
unemployment is preventable, excepting 
only the temporary unemployment which 
arises from technological changes; we must 
learn to foresee that and plan in advance 
for the shifting of displaced workers of 
other jobs. 

The most successful businesses have in- 
disputably proved that in order to earn 
great profits business must: 

First: Sell at the lowest possible prices; 
this involves maintenance of the smallest 
margin of profit in the field of consump- 
tion, yet one, which will return a steady 
and fair income on investment. 

Second: Pay the highest possible wages; 
but the limiting factor here is that wages 
must not increase the unit cost of pro- 
duction beyond the amount the business can 
carry well, otherwise this will reduce the 
sale of the products produced through their 
efforts.™ 

Break these two rules and you unbalance 
the set-up, with disaster for all. If prices 





Ibid. 
American, p. 182. 


11Pathfinder, No. 2116, July 21, 1934, p. 1; 
Liberty, p. 1. 


or profits are too high, or if wages are too 
low, then there is inevitable shrinkage in 
the pocketbook of the low income group, 
who constitute the great mass market. 
Goods pile up which cannot be sold. De- 
pression follows and capital is destroyed 
by under-consumption. We teach voca- 
tional education, that is, education for pro- 
duction, which should be associated with 
education for consumption. Increased wis- 
dom in spending is equal to increased capac- 
ity for earning. American industry is 
based on intelligent consumers. To restrict 
general education would be to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg in American in- 
dustry.4 

Manifestly, we do not need further in- 
vestment in new factories, in facilities for 
production. We should use credit now less 
for financing production than for financing 
consumption. By using idle credit to 
finance consumption we can help restore 
balance in modern civilization—this would 
certainly be “productive” use of capital. It 
is quite as important from its effect on na- 
tional prosperity as production. Hereto- 
fore, consumption had been largely an in- 
dividual matter." 

Unemployment insurance, in the opinion 
of authorities, offers another means of ad- 
justing our economic set-up to meet the 
needs of our people. Unemployment insur- 
ance was first looked upon as being un- 
American, a sort of “dole”. Now people 
have come to believe in unemployment in- 
surance, at least temporarily. While we 
are making adjustments and learning how 
to manage mass production we must pro- 
vide for those who are the victims of our 
inability to completely master and manage 
this process. But we should try to make 
unemployment insurance “harness the 
selfishness”!* of business leaders and set 
them to work at the job of banishing un- 
employment. We must be socially minded 
as well as mechanically minded. 

Unemployment insurance should be by 
federal enactment, in order that its pro- 





12Morgan, Arthur E., Education for a New 
Society, The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, November, 1934. 

18Carver, T. N., and Carmichael, Maude, 
Elementary Economics, p. 441. - 

14Viberty, p. 1. 

Hunt, Frazier, Will the Goblins Finally 
Get Us? Good Housekeeping, April 1933, p- 
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visions regarding rates of pay and other 
conditions might be uniform, handicapping 
no industry or area. Management of it 
could be done by the states, if that seems 
best; but, if machinery for this is to be set 
up by the states or by federal agency, the 
thing to do is to give employers the option 
of establishing and operating their own 
systems of unemployment insurance—ob- 
viously under strict regulations. 


Since governmental function is always . 


wasteful, the most able employers and cor- 
porations would conclude, rightly, that if 
this job has to be done, they could do it 
more economically than the government. 
Then, having undertaken it, they would 
strive constantly for stability in employ- 
ment in order to cut down payments to 
men who are producing nothing. As our 
ablest employers and corporations learn 
how to manage business so the employment 
will be continuous, their methods will be 
copied by others. 

If efficient employers are not having to 
divert part of their funds to unemployment 
relief, they will be able to manufacture 
more cheaply. In order to survive as com- 
petitors, the others also would have to 
learn how to banish the unemployment re- 
lief charge from their cost sheets. 

We shall learn to manage mass produc- 


tion when those ablest individuals who rise 
to leadership understand that it is to their 
advantage to strive to increase the buying 
power of the masses, by paying higher 
wages for shorter hours, while also striv- 
ing to eliminate waste and reduce cost. 

I am not speaking of this as something 
easily or instantly to be achieved. But we 
shall have made the first great step when 
we recognize the new rules which science, 
through the machine has imposed on busi- 
ness and industry. Certainly we should 
know now that defiance of these rules 
means disaster, not for one class alone, but 
for all. Observe them and the benefits for 
mankind can be greater than we have ever 
dreamed possible. 


The machines themselves haven’t been 
wrong; it’s the systems behind them. We 
over-estimated what we could do with the 
machines, and we tried to make systems 
take the place of brains. Systems have no 
brains. Let us keep in mind the fact that 
in order to have successful mass production, 
we must manufacture buying power. What 
is good and right for man, and not what is 
good for profit and money will be the yard- 
stick for the future.!” 





16 iberty, p. 1. 
11Good Housekeeping, p. 182. 





HORACE MANN SAYINGS... 


“All my boyish castles in the air had refer- 
ence to doing something for the benefit of man- 
kind.” 

“T have faith in the improvability of the race, 
—in their accelerating improvability.” 

“A spirit mildly devoting itself to a good 
cause is a certain conqueror.” 

“IT have abandoned jurisprudence and be- 
taken myself to the larger sphere of mind and 
morals. . . . Let the next generation, then, be 
my client.” 

“If the title [Secretary] is not sufficiently 
honorable now, then it is clearly left for me 
to elevate it.” 

“The education of the whole people, in a 
republican government, can never be attained 
without the consent of the whole people. Com- 
pulsion, even though it were desirable, is not 
an available instrument. Enlightenment, not 
coercion, is our resource. The nature of edu- 
cation must be explained. The whole mass of 
mind must be instructed in regard to its com- 
prehension and enduring interests.” 

“So long as I hold this office [Secretary], I 
devote myself to the supremest welfare of 
mankind upon earth.” 


“No community should rest contented with 
being superior to other communities, while is 
it inferior to its own capabilities.” 

“There is one rule which should be held as 
primary. Acquirement and pleasure should go 
hand in hand. The pleasure of acquiring 
should be the incitement to acquire.” 

“The voice of Nature, therefore, forbids the 

infliction of annoyance, discomfort, pain upon 
a child while engaged in study.” 
_ “Punishment should never be inflicted except 
in the cases of the extremest necessity; while 
the experiment of sympathy, confidence, per- 
suasion, encouragement, should be repeated, 
forever and ever.” 

“Education is to inspire the love of truth, as 
the supremest good, and to clarify the vision 
of the intellect to discern it.” 

“Let education, then, teach children this 
great truth,—that God has so constituted this 
world, into which He has sent them, that what- 
ever is really and truly valuable may be pos- 
sessed by all, and possessed in exhaustless 
abundance.” 

“Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.” 

—From the Massachusetts Teacher. 
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A Bird’s-eye View of Education 


By Ada Boyer. 
A SQUINT AT A NEW COURSE 


HERE IS A COURSE I want to teach; 

but it is a course I shall never teach 

unless the gods are exceptionally kind, 
and they are seldom that. Not, you under- 
stand, that I am not teaching it now, I am. 
But a snatched five minutes three times a 
week for a group is not enough. It could 
be an hour a week for every youngster from 
kindergarten to senior college. 

Having had the temerity to suggest there 
could be improvements in our teaching, and 
having taken squarely on the chin the 
sledge-hammer blows aimed at these sug- 
gestions, I still stick out a figurative tongue 
at the literal schoolma’ams who did fear- 
ful things to my innocent attempts to sug- 
gest that, good as we know ourselves to be, 
we could still improve. I am prepared for 
assault, battery, poison, and sudden death 
when I dare suggest that we junk about 
half our upper grade arithmetic, all formal 
grammar in the grades, much of the art 
except for the truly artistic, a good part 
of history, all our geometry, algebra and 
foreign language. 

And in the place of these introduce a 
COURSE IN LIVING. Do we need it? 
Let us glance at what youngsters’ needs 
are and what we give them. Fred is shy, 
awkward, miserable. Yesterday his class 
had percentage: gain and loss. Beyond 
examination time, Fred won’t give a 
thought to gain and loss. Should he have 
a chance then at a class where he would 
acquire ability to handle his well-built body 
with sureness? He will need that all his 
life. He can face life with very little knowl- 
edge of percentage and still be a fine, happy 
man; but if he goes out awkward and shy, 
he will be neither happy nor wholesome 
either for himself or for others. 

There was a class in banking. Jim be- 
gan asking what would happen if he wrote 
some other man’s name on a check. All the 
terms we must teach in banking are good 
things to know, but a normal person will 
learn them in a trip or two to the bank. 
Jim wanted a lesson in living. What the 
class needed just then was a practical dis- 
cussion of the unprofitable side of crime. 





They needed a measuring stick that will 
help them decide whether or not dishonesty 
is a practical thing. Here in the grades in 
the calmness of the schoolroom, they see 
the stupidity of trying to gain money dis- 
honestly. Examples are always arising. 
Do men gain by crime? Is there any 
place in our course of study for such 
teaching? 

Every youngster loses his temper. Every 
day he needs to know why he loses it, when 
it is justifiable, when not, what the results 
are, and how to overcome the weakness. 
One pupil in a hundred will remember our 
hardest teaching on subordinate clauses; 
every pupil will understand and use today 
the knowledge anyone can give concerning 
self-control. Can’t be taught? Oh, yes, 
it can! But is there a place on the pro- 
gram to teach a youngster how to associ- 
ate happily with his fellow-men? And 
which, politely asking, does he need more: 
clauses or self-control? 

This summer the youngsters at college 
grew into the habit of wailing over many 
things. It seems they did not especially 
need any course quite so badly as they 
needed a course in how to live. Frankly, 
I would have chosen it in preference to any 
other course. There certainly ought to be 
guides along the way, books to help, lec- 
tures to instruct, action to impress those 
needing such teaching. 

Bim sulks disgustingly, goes into perfect 
fits of silence, refuses to take part in group 
association, glares defiantly at the world. 
That he has above average intelligence and 
three years college means he has been cor- 
rectly filled full of everything but a knowl- 
edge of worthwhile living. Nora reads in- 
cessantly, hides behind books, refuses com- 
panionship, sneers at her would-be friends. 
She leads her class in scholarship; but 
brings up the rear socially. Which would 
help her most in life: sociability or scholar- 
ship? 

In college this summer, a faculty woman 
gave the opinion that teachers were often 
socially impossible. Much as the remark 
stung, I could not deny that it hit several 
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of us exactly. Maybe we need training in 
the things we, too, lack. 

But most pitiful of all are these high 
school youngsters trying to steer a straight 
course with no compass. Torn between 
the taboos of their elders and the too free- 
and-easy association of some of their con- 
temporaries, they have nothing to show 
them that there is much commendable in 
the attitude of both generations. High 
school youngsters never come wailing for 


information regarding congruent angles; 


but I have had a tight throat and wet eyes 
over a youngster’s problems because they 
look so easy of solution to me and so in- 
surmountably difficult to him. Not only 
dates, petting, clothes, friends of opposite 
sex, popularity, and adults worry them; 
but they peer into the future and wonder 
what the deuce they will do then. Any 
adult who wishes can tell them many things 
concerning this distraught period of youth. 

One of their big worries is sex, of course. 
Shoot me, if you will, for bringing this 
up; but it is their biggest worry and only 
blindness and indifference will keep us from 
seeing how puzzled they are. Someone 
suggests filling their minds with beautiful 
thoughts. Fiddlesticks! Anyone could fill 
your mind with art to the exclusion of 
everything else; but is that a well-rounded 
normal life? Do you want only art? We 
could eliminate book-knowledge and give all 
mechanical training; but is that enough? 
We can give them beauty; but will that 
keep them from having bodies and needing 
to know about their bodies? We dodge and 
duck and cringe before it, and yet a high 
school teacher said wistfully, “I do wish 
they would teach us something. I—I— 
think we ought to—be taught—some- 
thing!” And she, a woman of thirty, 
blushed and turned away. How many 
times do you suppose she needs to know 
why her pupils react as they do? Another 
high school teacher in a high school where 
there were four known abortions last year 
told me she had no sex worries in her 
classes. Is that colossal stupidity? How 
many high schools escape such happenings? 
Sweet of us to teach geometry, algebra and 
English! Maybe they need other instruc- 
tion too! 

One of my thirteen-year old pupils wrote 
me a pitiful apology for the “necessity of 
getting married” as she so aptly phrased 


it. I thought wistfully of the care I had 
taken to teach her correct English. Would 
the world really have fallen with a crash 
had I taught her to keep her own body 
inviolate until she was old enough to as- 
sume the responsibilities of a home and to 
accept marriage as a sane milestone along 
a well-planned way of life? She had more 
than average intelligence. She would have 
understood. But I followed a course of 
study and cowed before public opinion. 
After all, does it really matter to me that 
she has missed the best in life? That to- 
day she has a near-moron for a husband, 
two tiny undernourished children, a meager- 
ly furnished home, and no dreams of any 
improvement in the future? 

You know, you teachers, that she, my 
best pupil, could not now name the products 
of Europe, give a dozen important events 
in history, outline the government depart- 
ments or write a paragraph on the forma- 
tion of soils. What did she really need? 
Maybe that was what Mr. Boyd meant 
when he said we failed to teach what was 
needed. 

Girls and boys who do things we con- 
demn are not necessarily wild or bad. Who 
would blame a youngster for hurting his 
hand on a sausage mill when he had never 
seen how one worked? Blame him? Oh, 
no! We would have forethought enough to 
tell him the danger. Then, of course, we 
would trust his common-sense to keep him 
safe. Yet we let adolescents go with no 
idea of helping them until they are hurt 
and little good we do then. They usually 
feel that life holds no happiness for them 
after they make one blunder, so they slip 
down the road of from-bad-to-worse. But 
anyone who dared suggest that sex irregu- 
larities are not more dangerous than bad 
temper, bossiness, stinginess, envy, hatred, 
and a few other vices, including gossip, 
would be considered slightly, if not entire- 
ly deranged and treated accordingly. 

We point the way to all knowledge but 
the knowledge of happy, normal living. 
That a few—a very few—find the road 
after endless tribulations is no credit to 
us. There is no place in the course of study 
to teach a youngster to judge his good 
points; nor is there a place to prove to 
him that sex irregularities are not neces- 
sarily any worse than smoking, drinking, 
anger, or sulks so far as his body is con- 
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cerned. Incidentally, the adolescent needs 
to know that acquiring knowledge regard- 
ing his own body is as normal and right 
as acquiring knowledge concerning the 
ruins of Karnak, and much more worth- 
while. 

So, as I said, I should like to teach a 
course—a course in high school that would 
have no text books, no grades, no outside 
reading, no reports, no work of any kind. 
Our textbooks would be the world around 
us; our experiments would be carried on 
in every-day living with others; our lec- 
tures would cover just what pupils need 
whether the discussion were petting be- 
hind the scenes in the high school play or 
facing a world with chin-up when that 
good job does not materialize the minute 
one finishes high school. 

An ideal teacher for such a course would 
have training in psychology, sociology, and 
pathology, a wide knowledge of youngsters, 
and the ability to see what they are worry- 
ing about. She would interest herself in 
their problems through private conferences 
and questionnaires. She would lead them 
to express their opinions, their views, their 
doubts and beliefs. She would have enough 
wisdom to keep sacred the secrets of youth 
whether they be minor sins or major crimes. 
Hers would be the role of a father-confes- 
sor whose lips are forever sealed. While 
I know I fall far short of this ideal, still I 
should like to teach the course. 

Some of this material is already being 
used. Much will soon be used. But here 
is a tentative outline, hurriedly written, 
short to save space, but containing the back- 
bone upon which I would build such a 
course: a course that has been partly 
taught in five minute snatches in elemen- 
tary grades and partly in chance talks with 
high school people. Practically all of this 
_ material, I have actually taught here and 
there. If youngsters need it enough to 
seek me after school hours, I can only 
plead that we consider their need and meet 
it during school much more adequately than 
I can meet it by chance conversations that 
are seldom finished. 

THE COURSE 

DANGER OF AN UNCONTROLLABLE 

TEMPER: In the home. In public. In 


school. Attitude of others toward the pos- 
sessor of an ungovernable temper. Danger of 


losing a job, The man who cannot hold a 
place because of lack of self-control. 


Need 
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of habits of control. Why one has temper 
— How they can wreck one’s home- 
life. 

TOO MUCH COMPANIONSHIP: It keeps 
one from thinking. Makes one dependent up- 
on others. Excludes worthwhile study and 
reading. Keeps one from getting a _philo- 
sophical slant on life. Need of occasional eve- 
nings at home. Need of solitude. Solitary 
life necessary for great productions in art, 
literature, music, inventions, etc. Dangers to 
man holding a position when he has to go out 
for entertainment each night. 

TOO LITTLE COMPANIONSHIP: Creates 
morose outlook upon life. Keeps one from 
acquiring ease in public. Prevents one from 
holding positions where easy association is 
necessary. Too much introspection is dan- 
gerous. 

TOO MUCH READING: Not an honor, but 
often a shield to shut out an unpleasant world. 
Facing conditions better than hiding. Too 
much fiction causes one to dream without ac- 
Se Over-reading robs one of power 
to do. 

TOO LITTLE READING: Knowledge is 
power. Non-fiction enables one to fill a place 
in society by having an extensive knowledge. 
Fiction teaches us of many phases of human 
behavior. Characters in books are often good 
teachers. The uninformed man does not have 
so good a chance at employment as the in- 
formed man, nor is he so interesting. 

HOLDING A JOB: Most of us will have 
jobs, not positions. Danger of poor work 
habits. Work habits that cause one to be 
trusted, valued, retained when more showy 
men are dismissed. Value of absolute trust- 
worthiness in holding position. “Borrowing” 
money with the intent of repaying it without 
being caught. Promptness. Cleanliness. 
Ability to do things the boss does not mention, 
Ability to obey orders. Value of initiative. 

EXCUSES: “The man who is good for mak- 
ing excuses is good for nothing else.” Ex- 
cuses do not produce work nor show ability. 
Results, not excuses, keep a man employed. 
Excuses in school. At home. Need to re- 
member that excuses are largely manufac- 
tured, not real. 

ETIQUETTE: Manners at home, in public, 
movies, at school, for the “date”, the dance, 
the casual meeting. And a very thorough 
course in table etiquette just before the annual 
banquet. 


MARRIAGE: Care in choosing partner. Re- 
sponsibilities one should assume in making a 
home. Adjustments each must make. “Mar- 
riage halves your rights.” How nagging, sulk- 
ing, grudges, jealousy wreck homes. Hap- 
piness if home is built on love, honor, and 
mutual trust. Dangers of run-away, hasty, 
and secret marriage. Need of trustworthy 
witnesses and correct records to prove future 
inheritances of children. 

TRUTH AND HONESTY: Actual money 
value of both. Actual happiness resulting. 
How to acquire habits of both. Need of both. 
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The background for the whole course 
would be the ever-present idea that we 
shall live with others all our lives, that we 
must know how to “turn away wrath with 
a polite word”, that we must know when 
to stand firm and risk the anger of asso- 
ciates, and that we must know to say “yes” 
and mean it as firmly as we say “no” and 
refuse to be changed if our decisions are 
right. Living is not bowing stupidly to 
others and following blindly like sheep; 


living is not fighting everyone with the’ 


staunch determination to have what we 
want when we want it regardless of others. 
Living is hitting a sensible medium of be- 
ing an individual and yet one of the crowd. 

Today we still wail loudly over unem- 
ployment. Go for an hour to your public 
library. Study closely the faces there. 
Engage one of the unemployed men in con- 
versation. Within three minutes he will 
contradict you on almost any casual state- 
ment you make. Is he bad-tempered and 
rude because he is out of a job; or is he 
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out of a job because he is bad-tempered and 


rude? Are these youngsters who leave us 
going to know how to live worthily, hold 
good jobs, have happy homes, and acquire 
honorable names? Are they to be straight 
and sure and clean? Are they to know 
their civic duties and perform them? Are 
they to be sheep following a leader who 
tell them how to live, how to vote, how to 
think, and what to read? 

Of course, this is a tentative outline. 
These are actual problems the adolescents 
must solve. Why can’t we who have blun- 
dered along the same road reach back a 
helping hand? Can it be that we oldsters 
are too jealous of their youth to give them 
a hand? Or is it that we fear a change? 
Or do we lack knowledge necessary to teach 
such a course? Perhaps we are too blind 
to see their needs. But if we go our own 
way, we must not condemn Youth when it 
sneers at our generation and fails to steer 
a straight course toward wholesome, joyous 
living. 





The Superintendent---A Social Engineer 


[INALLY, there is that type of superin- 

tendent who conceives administration 

as a problem in educational and social 
leadership, as social engineering. I hasten 
to point out that such an administrator 
utilizes eagerly the findings of scientific 
research, is always thoroughly scientific in 
his outlook. Also, he recognizes the im- 
portance of technical competency and is 
usually proficient technically as a teacher 
in some particular field. He is aware of 
the importance of business efficiency and 
practices it. He is a good organizer and 
coordinator. He is a student of education 
and of society, of American culture and 
traditions. He works democratically. He 
has great gifts of cooperation, of stimulat- 
ing others to effort, of tapping every source 
of valuable information and experience in 
the formulation of policies. 

And let me say that such are the ideals 
of the great majority of superintendents of 
schools, in the United States today. Fortu- 
nately, the dictator type is pretty much 


disappearing, and I think that every dec- 
ade finds fewer opportunists occupying 
these administrative posts. This is doubt- 
less due in part to the fact that most super- 
intendents today have nde definite pro- 
fessional preparation for their work. The 
business manager type of superintendent is 
also fortunately decreasing in number 
every decade. There was a time when many 
members of our profession were filled with 
the hope that education and educational 
administration might be reduced to a 
science. Most superintendents, I think, see 
today that educational leadership, involv- 
ing as it does judgment and choices can- 
not in all its aspects be reduced to a 
science. Thoughtful educational administra- 
tors are, however, more appreciative today 
than ever before of the indispensable con- 
tribution which science has to make to 
the solution of their problems. 


—Jesse H. Newlon in 
‘The School Executive’’ 
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. . - The challenge to education 
CAN THE SCHOOLS SAVE 
DEMOCRACY? 
Avis D. Carlson 
Condensed from Harper’s Magazine, 
April, 1937 
RECENT QUESTIONNAIRE given to 
twelve thousand high school students 
staggered educators by revealing that, 
despite long-continued emphasis upon “edu- 
cation for citizenship,” young America 
knows next to nothing about the political 
and economic world in which it lives. Only 
22 per cent of the students knew that Stalin 
is a dictator. Less than a third knew the 
official position of Cordell Hull. Twenty 
per cent did not know that Russia is Com- 
munist and 40 per cent did not know that 
Germany is Fascist. 

In the world of today such a state of 
knowledge among individuals nearing the 
end of their school life is appalling. If the 
function of the public schools is to produce 
the intelligent citizenry which a democracy 
must have, what do they mean by turning 
out students whose ignorance of politics 
and economics is abysmal? 

The situation cannot be remedied simply 
by adding a batch of new courses in his- 
tory, geography, and economics. The school 
is only one of the institutions which shape 
children for their place in the world. Un- 
less some concern about the whole problem 
can be developed in society at large, we are 
lost. 

We must make up our minds as to what 
we want most from the public schools. Ob- 
viously, the schools cannot continue to at- 
tempt to achieve a hopeless jumble of ob- 
jectives; “mental discipline” through Latin 
and algebra, vocational training through 
industrial arts courses, preparation for cit- 
izenship through proctor buttons, flag drills, 
and student councils, as well as character 
education, aesthetic appreciation, and 
worthy use of leisure time. 

If the schools really want to perpetuate 
Democracy, they must frankly inculcate in 


children the ideals of Democracy, as op- 
posed, say, to Communism or Fascism. 
That means fearlessly giving them an in- 
sight into the realities of politics and busi- 
ness instead of the milk-for-babies teach- 
ing of the past. 


. - « Education on the island made famous 
by “Mutiny on the Bounty” 
SCHOOL ON PITCAIRN 
Roy Palmer Clark, Schoolmaster on Pit- 
cairn Island 
Condensed from the Atlantic Monthly, 
April, 1937 

N THE BRIGHT SUNSHINE of the 

early morning the children begin to con- 

gregate on the grass lawn in front of the 
one-room, many-windowed schoolhouse sit- 
uated on the cliff high above the waves that 
wash against Pitcairn Island. At seven 
o’clock in the summer time and at 7:30 in 
the winter months the last bell rings, and 
the descendants of the mutineers from 
H. M. S. Bounty line up for their calisthenic 
exercise, after which they march into the 
schoolhouse. 

There are four divisions of the school, 
the kindergarten, the primary, the inter- 
mediate, and the senior, with a teacher for 
each division. The kindergarten teacher 
patiently and laboriously drills her di- 
vision in learning the alphabet, while in 
the next division may be heard the mono- 
tone of voices repeating the multiplication 
tables by rote. In the older divisions the 
lessons of the scholars are as follows: Old 
Testament, Bible history, grammar, the 
three R’s, English history (the lesson they 
most enjoy), and geography. 

The allotted time for recess is from 
twelve to fifteen minutes, but if the boys 
are at a critical point in an exciting game 
of cricket, a longer recess is allowed. Im- 
mediately after recess the kindergarten is 
dismissed; shortly after, the next oldest 
children, and then at 10:30 or 11 A. M. the 
older boys and girls are free and school is 
over for the day. Two months of the year 
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are set aside for vacation—January and 
July. 

On “ship days” school is dismissed. When 
the long-drawn-out cry of “Sail ho!” sounds 
and resounds through the island, the excite- 
ment is unrestrained. All secular work is 
laid aside, and even religious meetings are 
dismissed or postponed; so, we reason, why 
not school also? 





. . - Dr. Kilpatrick says to learn is to live 
A TEACHERS’ TEACHER TELLS WHAT 
EDUCATION IS 
Eunice Fuller Barnard 
Condensed from the New York Times Mag- 
azine, March 21, 1937 

N HIS TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS at 

Columbia University, Professor William 

H. Kilpatrick has probably taught more 
teachers than any other one person in the 
country. He himself estimates the total 
number of his students at 30,000. Thou- 
sands of these teachers have become con- 
verts to his philosophy and have spread his 
gospel throughout the world. He has em- 
phasized true education as a matter not of 
the mind alone but of the whole personal- 
ity. From his work has sprung the “ac- 
tivity program” which, after years of ex- 
perimental use in private schools, is now 
being introduced into the public schools of 
New York and hundreds of other commu- 
nities. 

From the vantage point of a lifetime of 
teaching, Dr. Kilpatrick sees education 
thus: 

If people are to learn anything they must 
live that thing. They must learn it all over, 
through thinking, feeling, and bodily re- 
sponse. In the old formal school children 
“learned” things in order to repeat them. 
Those things never really became part of 
their being. That is why they forgot most 
of them as soon as they left school. Even 
today only in a few experimental colleges 
are we beginning to recognize living as the 
true learning process. 

What is the secret of the good teacher? 
First, the teacher must be sensitive to the 
way the student thinks and feels. He must 
understand the difficulties and the problems 
of each student. Second, the good teacher 
will look to the practical management of the 
classroom. He will work out every detail 
of his management in advance, giving 
special consideration to those who are 
handicapped in any way. Third, the teach- 
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er will be sensitive to significant current 
problems. He will discuss dispassionately 
any and all current questions, helping stu- 
dents to understand the current economic 
situation and to form some opinion of what 
the country and the schools should do 
about it. 





..- The difficulties involved in moral 
training 
WHAT IS CHARACTER EDUCATION? 
Mark A. May, Director, Yale University 
Institute of Human Relations 
Condensed from Parents’ Magazine, 
April, 1937 
HE PROBLEM of character training is 
as old as the human race. In Biblical 
times bad character was considered sin- 
ful depravity. All good men in the Bible 
were godly; all bad men were ungodly or 
false-godly. “Character education,” while 
the term was not used in the Bible, meant 
achieving close relations with the Deity. 

In modern times character education has 
become separated somewhat from religious 
training. Since religion is not taught in 
the public schools, it has become customary 
to speak of “character education” when re- 
ferring to school work and “religious edu- 
cation” in connection with church work. 

Many people think of good character as 
made up of an aggregate of such virtues 
as loyalty, honesty, kindness, and so on. 
Character education becomes, then, the pro- 
cess of selecting the good traits to be fos- 
tered and of stamping them in by various 
school or home activities. 

Unfortunately, however, character edu- 
cation is not as simple a matter as this. 
The cultivation of truthfulness, for ex- 
ample, is complicated by the fact that in 
life one is often forced to choose between 
honesty and some other virtue such as kind- 
ness. It is good manners for Johnny to 
tell his hostess at a party that he had a 
“lovely time,” even if he has been utterly 
miserable. If he says nothing he is rude, 
if he tells her the truth he is ruder, and 
if he is evasive he is deceitful. 


If it is a fact that social life is such that a 
certain amount of judicious deceit is necessary, 
should we not make this known to children? 
At best, a code is only a statement of an ideal. 
It provides no basis for discrimination between 
one situation and another. Character education 
consists in teaching children where to draw 
the line—and that line zigzags from one situa- 
tion to the next. 
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Children and the Study of English 


By Martha Inez Johnson 


PROBLEM that we shall always have 

with us as long as we are an English- 

speaking people is that of teaching 
English to our children. Let us not pre- 
tend to ourselves that the teaching of this 
subject begins in high school, or in grade 
school. It has its inception before the child 
is conscious of words, even while his mother 
bends over the crib and speaks to him. 
From those of us who are his mentors, par- 
ents or teachers, he receives, unconsciously 
at first to be sure, his own ease and grace 
(if any) of expression and his like or dis- 
taste for literature. 

To the pre-school child we read Mother 
Goose and the other accepted childhood 
classics, and then we fondly believe that we 
have started him on the highroad to an ap- 
preciation of all that is good, true and 
beautiful in the realm of literature and 
English. This is not so. There must be 
conscious effort on the part of parent and 
teacher and a goal in sight. We shall at- 
tempt to re-clarify here what that goal 
needs to be. 

Of course, we are aware that the present 
trend in education generally is not to edu- 
cate the child for the future, but to help 
him to live richly now. We may emphasize 
this statement all we please. The fact re- 
mains that, even though we do quite natur- 
ally seek his present pleasure, we have all 
of us in the depths of our hearts wistful 
(and sometimes determined) hopes for the 
future, wherein we see Our Child the center 
of the world’s attention in some niche, often 
perhaps of our own choosing. 

Is there any heritage or environment 
which we can present to the child which will 
be of greater value to him than a definite 
and well-rounded knowledge of our lan- 
guage and how to use it in speaking and 
writing? Whatever he does in life will be 
colored by the vitality of thoughts and 
words. In order to use them effectively 
himself, he must have an association with 
the literature which has been produced in 
his language, and of course he needs an ap- 
preciation of that literature in order to 
have the desire to express himself. 


We have in the schoolroom, at any rate, 
so squelched children that they do not have 
much desire to express themselves either 
orally or on paper. It requires the most 
careful handling with the choicest of kid 
gloves to convince a child that he may say 
or write anything he pleases. By this state- 
ment I do not mean communication on any 
slight provocation of any foolish words 
that may come to mind (though I should 
personally hesitate to raise even that bar- 
rier), but I do mean a guided freedom of 
intelligent curiosity and interest that comes 
with the proper leading of the child-mind. 
We would like as much as possible to 
wrench ourselves free from the attitude 
which brings forth such statements as, 
“Oh, I wouldn’t say that in front of 
Mother,” or “Would you let teacher hear 
you say it?” 

But to the present definite problem of 
English. What should the child know 
about English? What should the first 
grade child know? The sixth grade child, 
and those in between? Can one program 
be planned that will be suitable for all 
ages? What can a teacher keep in mind as 
he works day by day in what may be called 
the “English period’? 

With modifications, taking into consider- 
ation differences in races, nationalities, 
communities, child-age, teachers, parents, 
the same program can be carried out. 

There should be four elements in the 
teaching of English. These elements are 
all-important, and if a teacher can send his 
pupils on to higher grades with a sure 
knowledge of these essentials, minor tech- 
nicalities will surely take care of them- 
selves. 

First in the English or “language” 
period, almost more than in any other, the 
child needs to learn to think for himself. 
Thinking, of course, should be a penetrant 
part of every activity in the schoolroom, 
physical or mental, but thinking is so im- 
portant that a little time each day should 
be consciously spent fostering its growth 
in the child mind. One teacher used to say 
to himself as he worked with senior high 
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school English students, “If only I can teach 
them to think, this year will be well spent.” 
Imagine then his delight when entirely vol- 
untary remarks appeared at the end of final 
examination papers, “I never knew how to 
think before,” and “This year I have 
learned to think.” More satisfaction than 
a year’s salary to the teacher! 

But why should the teaching of thinking 
be put off to the senior year in high school? 
Is there any reason why it cannot begin 
in the first grade (indeed, parents could do 
much to stimulate the art early had they a 
mind to) and continued through all grades? 
A child who can think for himself derives 
not only present personal pleasure from the 
art, but has within himself the initial spark 
so necessary for leadership in the adult 
world. 

A Chicago executive made five long- 
distance telephone calls one day. The men 
with whom he talked were all members of a 
committee, appointed to make a decision. 
Each of the men called had the same thing 
to say, “Whatever you decide will be all 
right with me.” The executive at the Chi- 
cago end turned with scorn to his secre- 
tary, remarking, “Not one of those fellows 
could think it through.” We have not been 
trained to think. 

The second important element in the 
teaching of English is that the child may 
be able to rise and speak before an audience 
(or in conversation with one or two others) 
with perfect poise and ease, using good 
English, good sentence structure, colorful, 
vivid words. This skill is not theoretical. 
It can be accomplished. It can even be ac- 
complished in one year of later elementary 
grades by a sympathetic, sensitive teacher, 
if necessary. The child must have constant 
opportunity to speak before others. He will 
learn to speak in a sufficiently clear voice, 
distinctly and interestingly, if he has a 
chance to practice. The children them- 
selves will criticize. They will point out his 
excellences, they will be frank in their ap- 
preciation or lack of appreciation and in- 
terest. They are very ready to say, “Shows 
improvement over last time.” The child 
himself, stimulated by his mates, becomes 
eager to improve, plans a good first sen- 
tence, thinks out a careful close to what he 
has to say. And his pleasure at commenda- 
tion by teacher and mates shows very 
plainly on his face. It isn’t a question of 
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competition. It is a matter of knowing how 
to do a thing well, and glorying in that 


knowledge. The kind of poise and assur- 
ance derived from these oral expression ex- 
periences will certainly also make for a sane 
and balanced viewing of other situations 
which will arise in the life of the child and 
the adult. 

Unwillingness on the part of parents to 
listen to the child’s experiences told in a 
haphazard, careless way at home will do 


-much to help both teacher and child in 


school. There can be too much criticism 
and check, but the far greater hazard, and 
the evident one, is too little attention to 
childish construction of sentences. 

Then, the child should learn the art of 
written expression. Writing a “composi- 
tion” twice a month will never in the world 
give him ease of expression in writing. He 
needs to write daily. He needs to write 
creatively. He needs opportunity to write 
and write and write. Poetry is one of the 
best forms of written expression for the 
child. Truly it is. You may be surprised 
to know that it does a great deal for him in 
a dozen ways. I quote from an article writ- 
ten by a high school English teacher who 
believed in this writing of verse: “A dis- 
gruntled chap (there always are a few) 
muttered something about ‘trying to make 
poets of us.’ I asked the class, ‘Am I try- 
ing to make poets of you?’ There were a 
number who had comments to make. 
‘’Course not, you want us to know how to 
think independently.’ ‘You want us to have 
flexible imaginations.’ ‘You want us to 
know the power of expression in words.’ 
So I realized that I had not failed entirely.” 

The reasons suggested by these high 
school pupils are just as important and 
vital for the younger child. Add to those 
quoted another reason: it teaches the child 
to condense his thoughts into brief form. 
And perhaps as important as any of these 
reasons is the one that he likes it. He 
wants it. Experimentation with grade 
school-age children in poetry writing con- 
clusively proves this. 

A ten-year-old child ought to be able to 
write a record of an experience, an imagi- 
native story, an interesting letter or a 
vividly worded poem with ease, with few, 
if any, technical errors. The majority can 
learn to do this with practice. 


Finally, the English work for the young- 
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er child should include a very real apprecia- 
tion of literature. The teacher himself, of 
course (and the parent), needs to be, not 
only familiar with the classics, but he needs 
to have a genuine delight in the reading of 
literature. Only as the teacher or parent 
can transfuse from himself to the child the 
appreciation which he feels can he kindle 
the flame of desire in the heart of the child. 
Time spent in reading interesting stories 
and poems which are really literature 
(both in school and at home) is not time 
wasted. Library periods in school should 
be longer and permitted more often. Time 
set aside for that nearly-lost art of “reading 
aloud” should be hallowed by parents in 
the home. Allow the child to be drenched 
with the loveliness of expression which 


may be found in the books of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Rachel Field, Carl Sandburg, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, Walter de la Mare, 
and numerous other writers for children, 
whose artistry is unquestioned, and whose 
vividness appeals strongly to the child- 
heart. 

If you, a parent or a teacher, can send 
a child into tomorrow, with all its undis- 
covered situations, able to think clearly, 
able to speak with confidence and poise, able 
to express himself well in written form, 
able to choose for himself the best in the 
book heritage wich is his, with a keen de- 
sire to read what has been written, and 
with critical ability to choose from new 
writings those which are worth while, sure- 
ly then you have given him a Great Gift. 





A Dilemma in Athletics 


By Alice Allene Sefton, Vice-Chairman 
Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic Federation 


N TIMES PAST certain games used to 

monopolize the whole physical education 

program. For example, basketball had 
an exaggerated and conspicuous prominence 
on the program; in fact, it frequently was 
thought of as the whole program, as 
synonymous with physical education. In- 
structors of necessity relegated to the back- 
ground the art of teaching all types of 
skills, in favor of developing basketball to 
a high point of perfection, that they might 
excel in competition with other coaches and 
schools. The basketball season in schools 
often lasted from October to April—seven 
long months. It was little wonder that stu- 
dents who really liked the game, many 
times became over-trained, and those who 
did not enjoy the game acquired a deeper 
distaste for it and a lasting aversion to 
physical education as a whole, because to 
ag it was exemplified by this one activ- 
ity. 

This over-emphasis on basketball pre- 
vented any student from developing a vari- 
ety of recreational interests while in school. 

But the training season for basketball be- 
gan to grow shorter as leaders of students 
came to see the value in other games, and 
discovered how much fun they really are. 
For instance, one girl came to college with 


such an intense liking for basketball that 
she said no other game could ever com- 
pare with it. But after a season of hockey, 
which, by the way, lasted only seven weeks, 
her attitude changed; she said, “Oh, I 
didn’t know hockey could be so much fun! 
A hockey game takes more players and 
therefore calls for greater team-work, you 
cover more ground, and it’s great fun to 
play outdoors. Now I don’t know which | 
like better, bask#tball or hockey!” 

Likewise, a teacher might be partial to 
teaching one sport only, to the exclusion of 
other phases of the program that might 
yield just as rich rewards; as in the case of 
the teacher who had specialized in swim- 
ming and was called upon to take over the 
dancing in an orientation course.in physical 
education for freshman. She became so en- 
thusiastic over it that she declared, “I’m 
getting worried for fear I’m going to like 
dancing too much. I never want to like 
anything better than swimming.” It often 
happens that through exploring the possi- 
bilities in other activities, new and lasting 
interests are discovered. 

It is important for growing girls to be 
offered a wider variety of activities from 
which to make their choices, so great 4 
variety that every girl will have sports for 
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every season and games to suit her fancies. 
It is the obligation and privilege of those 
identified with educational programs as 
leaders, to help students acquire a variety 
of skills and to aid them in making more 
discriminating choices, so that their play 
time will yield them the greatest possible 
returns in health and cultural values—re- 
turns that need never end in their con- 
stant enjoyment. 

This is the dilemma of every athlete— 
the choices that he or she has to make 
among his leisure time and other activities. 
The school can offer opportunities for the 
exploration and development of individuals 
in their recreational life. And the teacher 
can help them appreciably in building a 
“hierarchy of values” so that, as the years 
go by the individual, building constantly on 
past experience, learns to make over more 
discriminating choices. 

It is for these ideals for the highest pos- 
sible standards in recreational opportun- 
ities for girls that the Women’s Division of 
the National Amateur Athletic Federation 
has been striving these many years. Their 
“Platform” is the working basis for all- 
round programs in athletics for girls, and 
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has been the starting-point for much im- 
provement in these programs, as exempli- 
fied in the following principles: 

To: 

1. Promote such programs of athletic ac- 
tivities for all girls and women as shall 
meet their needs, and as shall stimulate in- 
terest in activities that are suited to all 
ages and capacities. 


2. Promote competition that stresses en- 
joyment of sport and the development of 


‘ good sportsmanship and character rather 


than those types that emphasize the mak- 
ing and breaking of records and the win- 
ning of championships for the enjoyment 
of spectators or for the athletic reputa- 
tion or commercial advantage of institu- 
tions and organizations. 

8. Promote interest in awards for ath- 
letic accomplishment that have little or no 
intrinsic value. 

4. Promote educational publicity that 
places the emphasis upon sport and its 
values rather than upon the competitors. 

5. Promote the use of suitable costumes 
for athletic activities. 

6. Promote the provision of sanitary and 
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adequate environment and facilities for 
athletic activities. 

7. Promote the apportionment of ade- 
quate time allotment for a physical educa- 
tion program such as shall meet the needs 
of the various age groups for growth, de- 
velopment and the maintenance of phys- 
ical fitness. 

8. Promote the training and employment 
of women administrators, leaders and of- 
ficials who are qualified to assume full re- 
sponsibility for the physical education and 
recreation of girls and women. 

9. Protect the health of girls and women 
through the promotion of medical exami- 
nations and medical “follow-up” as a basis 
for participation in athletic competition, 
and of a system of supervision that shall 
assure a reasonable and sane attitude to- 
ward participation in activities at times of 


temporary physical unfitness. 

10. Protect athletic activities for girls 
and women from the dangers attendant up- 
on competition that involves travel, and 
from their commercialization by interest in 
gate receipts. 

11. Promote the general adoption of ap- 
proved rules for the conduct of athletics and 
games for girls and women. 

12. Promote the study of the existing 
rules of all sports to the end that they may 
be changed to meet the specific needs of 
girls and women. 

The Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation welcomes op- 
portunities to help you make use of its re- 
sources. Copies of the Platform and other 
materials may be secured by writing to 
headquarters at 303 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 





Gas Explosions Versus School Safety 


By N. E. Viles, School Building Service, State Department of Education 


HE RECENT DISASTER caused by 

an explosion in a New London, Texas, 

school building has caused a number of 
school officials to wonder if they should 
abandon the use of gas as a fuel in school 
buildings. 

A report made by an investigator versed 
in building construction and testimony 
given before the Military Board of Inquiry 
seem to indicate that the explosion which 
destroyed the $150,000 school building and 
caused the death of over 400 school chil- 
dren was caused by the ignition of gas 
which had accumulated in a space between 
the ground and the first floor of the build- 
ing. In this space, there was approximate- 
ly 500 feet of gas pipes placed there to 
supply connections to the various gas units 
in the building. A short time before the 
explosion occurred, the board had changed 
the connections from a gas company line to 
the line of residue gas from a_ stripping 
plant. This new gas was under a much 


higher pressure than was the company gas. 
Although some reducing valves were in- 
stalled, the board was not positive that 
they were working properly. It seems prob- 
able that the gas lines under the floor were 
subjected to much higher pressure than 


that for which they were installed. The 
fact that the pressure in the new lines was 
greater, the fact that there were few vents 
in the basement walls to carry out any pos- 
sible escaping gas, and the fact that the 
new gas did not have in it a malodorant 
which would have made it easier to detect 
quickly any leakage, may have been directly 
or indirectly responsible for the explosion. 

This loss does not necessarily indicate 
that schools should immediately abandon 
the use of gas as fuel and for laboratory 
purposes. It does indicate that schools 
should attempt to avoid all of the hazards 
that might arise from the careless use of 
gas. School officials should not install or 
change gas pipes without having the work 
done or approved by one authorized to make 
gas connections. Gas sold from commercial 
lines will have in it a malodorant to make 
it possible to detect any leak in the line. 
School districts using the so-called tank or 
canned gas for laboratory or home eco- 
nomics activities should have all connec- 
tions properly fitted and should insist that 
the company providing the gas introduce 
into it a malodorant to make it easier to 


detect leakage. 
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The Juniors Entertain 


WARDELL SOLVES A KNOTTY PROBLEM 
Jasamyn Sanders 


NNUALLY THE JUNIOR CLASS 

sponsor finds herself in a quandary 

when the problem of Senior entertain- 
ment presents itself. The Banquet has been 
the common solution in most instances. My 
good fortune ended last year when I found 
myself the unfortunate teacher who had 
been chosen to sponsor the Junior class with 
its many problems. Perhaps some of them 
are also your problems. If I can help you 
and you can help me in return; perhaps, 
there will be less anxiety in the future con- 
cerning the entertainment of the graduat- 
ing class. 

In our school we have no Home Eco- 
nomics department; in our district, no ac- 
tive Ladies Aid; and there is no con- 
venient hotel in which to serve a banquet. 
Our gymnasium is very satisfactory for 
basketball, but being unsealed and un- 
painted it would not be an attractive place 
for a banquet. Then, too, no dancing is 


allowed in the gymnasium and all students 
are required to wear tennis shoes to parties 
held in the building. Sally and Susie 
would hardly like tennis shoes with their 
nice organdy banquet dresses. These prob- 
lems, only a few of many, presented them- 
selves in preparation for a banquet. 

At the banquet, is the worthwhile ex- 
perience of hearing parting sentiments and 
eating with the correct silver (should the 
nearest teacher use the correct piece) 
worth the disappointments of the evening? 
The President of the school board expresses 
himself in much the same vein as he does 
the night of graduation. 

The faculty members give advice, that, if 
the students have failed to acquire in their 
four years of higher schooling, will be of 
little lasting benefit at so late a date. The 
Juniors and Seniors designated as “on the 
program” are unable to enjoy the food 
placed before them for fear they will for- 
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““Arithmetic Is Fun’’ 


Arithmetic is fun when pupils use THE LENNES ES- 
SENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC—a Pupil-Activity Text- 
book furnishing a complete course in arithmetic for each 
grade with a new placement of topics—no workbook is 
required or needed. 

THE LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC is now being revised to meet 
the requirements of the most modern courses of study in the grade placement of topics 
and will be ready for use in the schools this fall. 
a way that the pupil advances step by step largely on his own initiative and responsi- 
bility. These books are, therefore, easy to teachh LENNES ESSENTIALS reduces 
failure in arithmetic to the minimum, develops self-confidence in the pupils, and makes 


—LENNES PADS REVISED TOO— 
The 1937 Edition of the LENNES PADS will also be ready for use this fall. These 
are being entirely reset and will also be in accord with the latest studies in the 
placement of topics throughout the various grades. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Revised 
With New | 
Placement 


Of Topics 
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get the speech the teacher has helped them 
prepare. 

After the banquet, should there be games 
in tennis shoes, will the fact that Sally is 
Valedictorian of her class be more im- 
portant to Sally than that she is not chosen 
as one of the more popular boy’s partners 
in games, or that she is not winked at as 
much as Jean whose mother has let her 
date the boys all during high school? If 
the games are omitted and the boys and 
girls are dismissed at nine or ten o'clock, 
will they go home? More probable—they 
will go to a nearby night club or to some- 
one’s home for a dance, unchaperoned. 
Again there are the “wallflowers” watch- 
ing a few happy faced boys and girls and 
wishing someone could tell them which is 
more valuable—popularity or knowledge— 
doubting at the moment that they could 
believe the edge lay with knowledge. 

These phases of the problem were dis- 
cussed both by the class and faculty and 
the happy solution of a trip presented itself 
at the expense of the banquet and the all- 
day picnic. 

We went to work with the trip in mind. 
From the first of December until the close 
of basketball season we had stands and 
sold gum, candy, and soda. There were 
chances also for us to sell at track meets 
and tournaments and in addition were the 
proceeds from the Junior-Senior play. By 
the close of the school year we had earned 
about $110. There were five Seniors, eigh- 
teen Juniors, three teachers, and the bus 
driver for which to provide. Each person 
put one dollar into the fund, which we 
were able to return at the end of the trip. 

The Juniors prepared invitations on small 
cut-outs in the form of a yellow school bus 
and also made a memory book for the trip. 
This book had a back of school colors and 
contained pages for each day of the trip, a 
list of the stops, the people making the 
trip, and pages for autographs. 

Each person brought a picnic lunch for 
the first day. Our baggage was no prob- 
lem. Two people used one suitcase and 
these fitted conveniently beneath the seats 
in the school bus. The boys and girls were 
told to wear outing togs and take a change 
of clothes. 

We left about five o’clock on Saturday 
morning after the graduation exercises on 
Friday night. Our first stop was at the 
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Cape Girardeau Bridge where a reporter 
from the Southeast Missourian met us and 
took some pictures of the party. We 
crossed the bridge into Illinois and pro- 
ceeded to St. Louis. This gave some of the 
party their first Illinois visit. 

We had obtained permission from the 
park commission to take the school bus into 
Forest Park. Arriving there about one 
o’clock, we spread our picnic lunch—such 
lunches as those mothers had prepared! 
Four or five of the boys were thoughtful 
enough to purchase a couple of cases of soda 
for the crowd. After we had eaten we 
found there still remained more than 
enough for our suppers. We spent several 
hours going through the animal and bird 
houses, Jefferson Memorial, and ended with 
the Highlands. After another lunch we 
proceeded to the hotels. 

The boys were quartered at the Down- 
town Y. M. C. A. and the girls at a hotel 
nearby. We were able to get rates of 
seventy-five cents per person. After baths 
we walked down town to a show. By the 
time we had walked back most of us were 
tired enough to got to bed with no fuss 
whatsoever. But, there were a few ener- 
getic beings who found numerous excuses 
for riding the elevators. 

The boys were somewhat crowded due to 
the fact that the Baptist assembly was in 
session at that time. They had to be sepa- 
rated more than we had intended; how- 
ever, they profited from the new acquaint- 
ances made. One of the boys was quartered 
with a pastor from Flint, Michigan, who 
had a son and daughter graduating in 
Flint. He told the boys that his children 
were looking forward to their class trip to 
Washington, D. C. The class had been sav- 


ing money through all four of their High 


School years and they were to spend a week 
in Washington. Our group was thrilled to 
think of the opportunity missed; but they 
realized any Freshman class might find it 
easy to make such plans if they had en- 
thusiasm and foresight enough to put into 
the project. 

Sunday morning we had breakfast at 
the cafeteria which added another experi- 
ence to the lives of some. How surprised 
we were to find that some of fhe boys with 
their habit of early rising had been sight- 
seeing on foot while the lazier slept. They 
had even visited the city police department 
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and got the autograph of the chief of 


police! They mentioned having thought of 
trying to find the Mayor. 

After breakfast we journeyed to Shaw’s 
Garden and then began our drive to Colum- 
bia. On our way a patrolman stopped us 
to inquire the nature of the trip and pas- 
sengers. He probably regretted his act for 
he had to autograph all the memory books 
before he could get away. When we reached 
Columbia, we were to drive around to see 
the schools and let those who, wished go 
for a swim before proceeding to Jefferson 
City for the night. At the first stop-light 
in Columbia the car and bus became sep- 
arated. After staying together in St. Louis 
it was remarkable that we should be unable 
to find each other in Columbia—but so it 
happened. The Superintendent was driv- 
ing the car, and he finally decided to drive 
on to the outskirts of Jefferson City and 
wait for the bus. Meanwhile, the bus sat 
at the edge of Columbia and waited for the 
car to find it. Just as we in the bus had 
given up thought of being found, the Super- 
intendent found us, and we continued to 
Jefferson City in high spirits for supper. 

Sunday night was spent in a very con- 
venient tourist camp. At eight the next 
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morning we had a good breakfast of bacon 
and eggs and proceeded to the Capitol. 
Every minute of the time spent there was 
thoroughly enjoyed. Our guide was most 
kind. He complimented our boys and girls 
highly as did everyone with whom we came 
in contact. We spent so much time in the 
Capitol that we were late in getting to the 
penitentiary and had to obtain a special per- 
mit for a hurried inspection there. 


- Immediately afterward we departed for 
Bagnell Dam. While being taken through 
the dam, our dinners were prepared at a 
nearby inn. Time had flown so rapidly that 
it was three o’clock before we started on 
our long drive home. Due to freshly oiled 
roads and a couple of flat tires, it was five 
o’clock Tuesday morning before we pulled 
into Wardell. 


As I said before, we had enough money 
left to repay each person his dollar and to 
buy a gift for our driver whose care and 
kindness contributed much to the success of 
the trip. 

The expenses ran about as follows: 
rooms, two nights $37.50; meals, two days 
$37.50; show, $13.00; gas and oil $15.00; 
miscellaneous $7.00. 
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ADOPT FOR THE FUTURE 


You have a right to expect your textbooks to be 
up-to-date in content and method for years to come. 
The following books need not be replaced for a long time because: 


First—they are complete, accurate, and up-to-date in content. 
SECOND—they are modern in organization and method of presentation. 
THIRD—they are constructed to withstand hard service. 


ENJOYING LITERATURE SERIES 


LIFE INTEREST GEOMETRY SERIES 
Plane & Solid (Sykes-Comstock-Austin) 


MAN’S ADVANCING CIVILIZATION 


Let us give you further information about these textbooks. 


RAND M¢SNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street 


CHICAGO 


SCIENCE AT WORK 


General Science 
(Regenstein-Teeters) 
DYNAMIC BIOLOGY 
(Baker-Mills-Connor) 
DYNAMIC CHEMISTRY 
(Biddle-Bush-Connor) 
DYNAMIC PHYSICS 
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This spring there are only eleven Juniors 
who must provide for seventeen Seniors; 
but they are determined to finance a trip 
of some sort. This year we want to go 
South. Perhaps we will only have enough 
to go to Memphis, but we hope to make our 
trip as far as Nashville where we will see 
their State Capital, penitentiary, Vander- 
bilt Hospital, Peabody College, Fisk Uni- 
versity, the Parthenon, Fort Nashville and 
other points of interest. We would like to 
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return to Memphis by way of Shiloh Battle- 
field and Muscle Shoals. Just how much 
can be done, of course, depends on our 
finances. 

We feel that we will have gained in- 
finitely more education and enjoyment by 
seeing these new sights, meeting new 
people, having new experiences, than we 
could possibly expect through a banquet. 
Have other Junior sponsors other substi- 
tutes to suggest? 





How Our Accrediting and Certificating Agencies Can 
Help in Improvement of Standards 
By G. E. Hartrick 


OTHING IS MORE stimulating than 

to examine the thoughts of others and 

compare them with our own as we are 
doing here tonight. Indeed, contact with 
other minds is a polishing process for 
thoughts, sharpening our viewpoint and en- 
larging our general knowledge. It is an 
old saying that Knowledge is never heavy 
to carry. 

Henry Ford makes this statement, “Many 
people think that by hoarding money, they 
are gaining safety for themselves. If 
money is your only hope for independence, 
you will never have it. The only real se- 
curity that a person can have in this world 
is a reserve of knowledge, experience, and 


ability. The security even of money de- 
pends upon knowledge, experience, and 
ability.” 


Certification of teachers should be based 
upon those same three theses: Knowledge, 
Experience, and Ability, in order to improve 
the standards of the group. They are so 
often lost sight of in the confusion of so 
many certification agencies. At the present 
time the State Department of Education, 
the five state teachers colleges, the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and the 114 county 
superintendents of schools, are all possessed 
with certification authority. 

The recent tendency is to give up local 
control, city and county, and to centralize 
all authority within the state office of edu- 
cation. The reasons for this are obvious. 

1. The county superintendent and other 
local educational agencies are too close to 


the local communities to take a definite 
stand when higher standards are needed. 

2. It is impossible to promote desirable 
and necessary inter-state reciprocity ex- 
cept under state control of certification. 

3. Children in the poorer counties gen- 
erally are offered poorer educational oppor- 
tunities because of lower standards of certi- 
fication. 

4. County or local certification hinders 
the free movements of teachers from county 
to county since county superintendents are 
sometimes slow to practice reciprocity. 

5. In order to protect itself against the 
employment of incompetent teachers, and 
the wasting of the proceeds of taxation, the 
state should have the power to control the 
certification of teachers who are employed. 

6. When the control of certification is 
centralized in one body, it is easier to raise 
standards in the light of changing situa- 
tions than it is when the control is diffused 
among the numerous local authorities. 

The level of certification can easily be 
raised in Missouri by, first, discontinuing 
the third grade certificate altogether; sec- 
ond, all county examination papers should 
be graded by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Then in course of five or six years, 
doubtless we could dispense with the second 
grade certificate also, thereby giving recog- 
nition to those who are definitely prepared 
for teaching as a life’s work. Let us re 
quire all teachers to have a reserve of Edu- 
cation, Experience, and Ability. 
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Literature for Leisure 
ILA MAups Krrs, 


Central Senior H. S., Kansas City 


N AN article published in the Kansas 

City Star a short time ago, Carlton 

Parker said, “Education should train con- 
sumers of culture, unless our system can 
somehow train more effectively for cul- 
ture, the producers of culture will find 
themselves all dressed up but with no place 
to go.” 

We teachers of literature in the public 
schools of Kansas City always have striven 
to lead our students to enjoy contacts with 
the noble minds of the best authors. But, 
all too frequently after the student finished 
his formal education he was so busy, as 
Adam and Eve were, delving and spinning, 
that he had no time to be a gentleman. 

New labor laws and time-saving devices 
have given all our citizens the long-sought 
leisure of a gentleman. So, now it is our 
ever-present hope that our students will 
form such a fondness for the authors and 
interest in the various forms of literature 
studied in their English classes that they 


will come to feel the classics are their 
never-failing treasure house. For he who 
reads and understands the literature of the 
ages has something more valuable than 
money. 

Most men and women have a hobby which 
they ride hard. No casual languid preoc- 
cupation in their pursuit but rather a sys- 
tematic energetic endeavor to become mas- 
ter in their amateur field. Nor do they 
wish their hobby to give them only a sort 
of sedative pleasure but rather an enrich- 
ment of their life. 

Why not make reading your hobby? 
Never before was there such a variety of 
types of literature to select from: the 
novel, short story, biography, travel, essay, 
drama, poetry—a form suitable to any- 
one’s time, need, and taste. 

Perhaps you have always wanted to 
travel but never have been able to do so— 

You can take a trip, without the im- 
pediment of luggage or bother of ticket 





Again meeting your demands 


Row. Peterson and Company offers 


certain skills to a later grade. 








STEPPED-UP EDITION. 
You will also want to consider 








Evanston, Illinois 


THE CHAMPION ARITHMETICS—STEPPED-Up EDITION 
BROWN, MIRICK, GUY, and ELDREDGE 
Grades 3 through 8 


These books. contain a new grade placement of the same materials and 
methods found in The Champion Arithmetics. ) 
present demands of school systems which have stepped up the teaching of 


Books I, II, III 


They are designed to meet 


The same outstanding qualities which have led to the adoption of THE 
CHAMPION ARITHMETICS in many school systems are retained in this 


THE ALICE AND JERRY BAsic PRIMARY READERS 


and 


Our NATION History SERIES 
Write for further information. 
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and porters, by walking to a shelf and 
choosing a book to any country of the 
seven seas. You may have no less a guide 
than Marco Polo, Byron, or Halliburton— 
as you explore the Alps, swim the Hel- 
lespont, or fly across the Orient. And, all 
in the hours after work. 

Perhaps you are a hero worshipper. 
How often you have wished you could have 
known Napoleon, Lincoln, or Christ. You 
can know your favorite hero more inti- 
mately—his sympathy, his hopes, and fears 
—through the medium of biography than 
you could ever have hoped to, even though 
you often had met and talked to him in 
person. 

Should you be interested in history in 
the making, you can participate without 
fear of injury in the battles from Jerico 
to Verdun, be present at all peace meetings, 
look over the shoulders of the signers of 
the documents from the Magna Carta to 
the treaty of Versailles. A few pages of 
printed paper will be all the pass you will 
need. 

If your interest is in your fellow man 
and the individual’s relation to the world 
through which he passes, you will select 
your reading largely from the drama and 
the novel—which Shakespeare says, “Holds 
the mirror up to nature.” Both deal with 
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the actions and passions of human beings, 
who become real people to the reader. 
They both tell of circumstances and char. 
acter, and results which involve the emo 
tional and moral values by which man lives. 
Your knowledge of man and his environ- 
ment may be painlessly acquired through 
your vicarious associations with the Han- 
lets, Sidney Cartons, and Scarlet O’Haras 
of the world of fiction. 

Your need may for sheer beauty to tint 
the grayness of monotony with the rose 
of song. The great poetry of David, Burns 
and Shelley are the “Open Sesame” to the 
music, color, and grace of the universe. 
No man can long be sad who “Goes forth 
under the open sky and lists to Nature’ 
teachings” with the great poets as inter- 
preters. 

Whatever any man’s interest and need 
may be, literature will supply it. He may 
be travelled, know the genius of all ages, 
be informed in philosophy and psychology, 
and appreciate nature. In truth, he may 
come into his full fruition. He may have 
the abundant life. What better definition 
for a gentleman? 

Producers of culture will find in a public 
made up of leisure-time readers of the best 
literature a ready welcome. Let them dress 
up, for their hosts are waiting. 





Why English into Latin? 
By Sadie Paullus 


Hancock School District, 
St. Louis County, Mo. 


NY SCHOOL SUBJECT, in order to be 

of maximum value to the average stu- 

dent, must be taught from the stand- 
point of its function in life and must be 
adopted somewhat to community needs. 
There are, of course, other factors, such as 
methodology and student interests which 
affect vitally the effectiveness of and re- 
sults in any school subject. 

We teach or should teach any subject 
from the functional standpoint—how that 
subject should or can function in life. No 
subject is significant per se. It is signifi- 
cant to the student for what it does to him 
and for him. What, then, is the function 
of Latin in the life of the student? We 
Latin teachers may not be in agreement up- 
on this question, but whatever we conceive 


to be the function or value of Latin wil 
affect and largely determine our procedure 
and emphasis—enriching the vocabulary, 
ability to read Latin, clearness and smooth- 
ness of expression, historical value, reit- 
forcing our English grammar, et cetera; of, 
we are teaching the subject per se. 

Why English into Latin? Do the returns 
or outcomes realized from the translation of 
English into Latin justify the amount of 
time and effort that is being expended o 
them in most two-year Latin courses! 
Would extensive reading of Latin be su 
perior to the traditional memitor grammar! 
approach? Is the function of Latin in life 
the rendition of English into Latin? Ar 
Dr. W. C. Ruediger of George Washingto 
University, Dr. R. K. Watkins of the School 
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; haat in BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 


THEIR LATEST ACHIEVEMENT FOR 


PROGRESSIVE ARTCRAFT 


A NEW 
VIBRANT ASSORTMENT 


Antesta 


WATER COL 





A well known Art Director declares: 


“This is the finest set of colors I have ever used. 
They have brilliancy, are most flexible regarding 
mixing, and give a crisp resulting color possess- 
ing a lot of ‘action, response and possibilities of 
untold mixtures of brilliant color.” 


BINNEY & SMITH CO 
| Dept. 48D, 41 East 42nd “Street, New York 


Enclosed find 35 cents. 


@ Unusual and unique in that it produces a per- 
fect twelve-color wheel. A far wider range and 
much greater brilliancy of color and tone are 
possible through the use of this remarkable new 
set of Artista Water Colors. For example, the 
yellow mixed with one of the blues produces 
a most brilliant emerald green. 

The new Artista No. 09 Eight-Color Assortment, 
with Special Artista Color Scale Booklet, will be 
sent postpaid for 35 cents. 

This Booklet shows a whole field of colors which 
can be produced by intermixing the colors in 
this No. 09 assortment. 

Shown also are two color wheels—one using 
the three primaries, the other using the three 
primaries and two of the supplementary colors. 


Manufactured only by 
Beg ef & i H Co. 








Please send box of Artista 
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of Education of the University of Missouri, 
and other educators, who especially advo- 
cate the direct attack in the teaching of 
foreign language, correct in their asser- 
tions that the direct method of attack is 
the most vital, effective, and interesting 
method of teaching foreign languages? My 
reply to the first and third question is in 
the negative, and affirmative to the second 
and fourth. 

I taught Latin for six years by the more 
or less traditional grammatical approach, 
by which most of you who have studied 
Latin were taught, or, if you are teaching 
Latin now, are perhaps using in a more or 
less modified manner. But this past fall I 
decided to*minimize the study of grammar 
as much as possible, and, whatever of gram- 
mar or drill we did study, to make the 
Latin into English approach; and, as a sub- 
stitute for most of the formal drill, to pro- 
vide a wealth of graded Latin reading ma- 
terial as a method of fixating new grammar 
or of progressing in the reading of the lan- 
guage rather than by the traditional mem- 
itor grammar method with a mere “smat- 
tering” of Latin reading material which the 





average first-year Latin textbook offers 
(and which is generally supplemented, 
though inadequately, by the use of some 
supplementary reading). Our first-year 
Latin class, therefore, has had no English- 
into-Latin exercises. Also, aside from the 
functional value of the direct approach, I 
contend from this year’s experiment that it 
is more interesting to the students. In the 
beginning Latin class each fall I have noted 
in the “take-off” that students exhibit an 
exuberant interest in the novelty of the 
foreign language and a desire to be able to 
read it. But soon, despite whatever of 
teaching ingenuity I did or did not possess 
in varying grammatical drills, interest be- 
gan to flag somewhat. Although my ex- 
periment has been only seven months in 
duration—abolishing the practice of Eng- 
lish into Latin and minimizing formal drill 
by substituting a wealth of graded Latin 
reading material and Latin into English 
exercises—has convinced me of its efficacy 
in increasing students’ ability to read Latin 
and of its power to enlist and maintain the 
interest of students to a far greater degree 
than by the traditional grammar method. 
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I hope to verify my views on teaching 
Latin by further experimentation. Also I 
hope to carry my experiment further next 
year by reducing still further the attention 
paid to formal Latin grammar, or perhaps 
displacing entirely the modified grammar 
approach by the translation approach. Does 
not the child learn to read today by reading 
and by being provided with ample reading 











ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 
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material, which has been properly graded, 
and not by the a b c method, and is not the 
study of grammar relegated until later on 


in the grammar school? Why is the same 
thing not possible in the study of foreign 
languages? I believe that it is possible and 
that it will be more effective, interesting, 
and functional. 




















H. G. Puckett, Superintendent of Schools at 
King City, has been reelected for a two year 
term at an increased salary. 





J. L. Campbell, Superintendent of the Carth- 
age Public Schools, will continue in this posi- 
tion, which he has held for a number of years. 





A. N. Wilkinson, Superintendent at Rens- 
selaer, has been reelected for a two year term 
with an increase in salary. 





L. J. Wasson, Superintendent at Middle 
Grove for the past two years, has been elected 
to the superintendency at Adrian. 





W. N. Suddath, Superintendent for the past 
nine years of the Ruhl-Hartman School in Jack- 
son County, has been reelected for next year 
at an increased salary. 





G. H. Jordan has been reelected to the super- 
intendency of the LaGrange schools. 





Superintendent W. S. Bennett has been 
elected to the superintendency of the schools 
at Marceline. He leaves Shelbina after a ten- 
ure of six years. 


D. D. Johnson of the high school faculty 
succeeds Mr. Bennett in the superintendency. 





Doctor W. E. Rosenstengel is to remain at 
the head of the schools of Columbia, having 
been recently reelected to that position. 





Coleman K. Winn is reelected to the super- 
intendency of the schools at Wellsville. He 


has served in this position during the past 
year. 





R. L. Jordan has been elected to continue 
his work at the head of the schools of Center- 
town, 





A recent vote taken by mail on the adoption 
of a new Constitution by the Modern Language 
Association of Missouri resulted in the adop- 
ee of that Constitution by a unanimous 

allot. 





In the future the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion will be known as The American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, A Department 
of the National Education Association. The 
new name was adopted at the New Orleans 
convention, along with the revised constitu- 
tion and by-laws as submitted by the Con- 
mittee on a Longer Planned Program. 





Twenty-five principals met in Columbia on 
March 6th to effect the permanent organiza- 
tion of the Central Missouri Elementary Prin- 
cipals’ Association. Mr. F. H. Gorman, Prin- 
cipal of the Elementary School of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, President of the organization 
presided. The meeting was addressed by State 
Superintendent Lloyd W. King. The next 
meeting will be held in Columbia on May 1st, 
at which time officers for the next year will be 
elected. 





A Conference on Elementary Education 
sponsored by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association will be held at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, on Julv 5-16. 
Further information concerning the conference 
may be secured from Miss Eva G. Pinkston, 
Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Hannibal to Observe Public School Day 
May 18 

Through the local papers, the school papers, 
by posters, placards and bills, and by car 
bumpers Hannibal is advertising its public 
school day for Tuesday, May 18. It is ex- 
pected that approximately 4,500 students will 
take part in the exercises the theme of which 
is to be “The Curriculum and the Modern 
School.” The program will include a big 
parade in which floats will depict various 
phases of the curriculum. The children who 
prepared each float will follow it in mass 


formation and every school will be represented - 


in the parade which will be led by a large band 
from the Junior and Senior High Schools and 
girls’ drum and bugle corps from the Negro 
School. The afternoon program will feature 
physical education as represented by folk 
dancing, gymnastics, tumbling, pyramid build- 
ing, games and sports in which every grade in 
every school will participate. The evening 
program will be featured by a pageant and 
musical program held in the Senior High 
School Auditorium. Throughout the day ex- 
hibits will be displayed in many downtown 
buildings showing the work of the schools in 
their various departments. 


An Interesting English Project 
One of the Sophomore English classes at the 
Jefferson City High School recently issued a 
neat mimeographed twenty-four page brochure 
of poems which were written by the students 
of the class. The booklet was printed under 
the direction of a student committee. Here is 
a sample of the poetry— 
Season Silhouettes 
Spring is a fairy 
In a bright green gown; 
Autumn is an elf 
With a cap of golden brown. 
Summer is the fairy 
Dancing thru the night; 
Winter is the elf 
Turned to crystal white. 
—Betty Jo Smith 


Second Annual Platte County Achievement Day 

The annual Platte County Achievement Day 
held on March 27th and 28th was a success 
regardless of the cold and windy weather. 
Patrons, pupils and teachers cooperated in an 
effort which resulted in one of the best exhibits 
of school work that has ever been shown in 
this county. 

Mr. Joe Herndon, superintendent of schools 
working with the Executive Committee of the 
Platte County Teachers Association originated 
the plans and organized the exhibition. 

Ninety per cent of the elementary and rural 
schools in the county were represented. Near- 
ly two thousand school children took part in 
the exhibits and literary program. The win- 
ning schools were given sets of reference 
books as prizes and individual winners re- 
ceived ribbons. 

Judges for the literary contest were musical 
and dramatic artists from Kansas City, Mis- 
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Just What You Want 


in Summer School 


1. Approved Junior College Work. Every 
course accredited by the University 
of Missouri. Courses planned to meet 
requirements for State Certificates 
and for approved grades. Ten hours 
in ten weeks. 

2. A Fine Friendly Spirit—Personal at- 
tention from faculty members—Well 
planned student activities—Pleasant 
Ozark climate—a splendid swimming 
pool—good dormitory accommoda- 
tions. Closes before the first of 
August. 

8. Reasonable Cost—Only $70.00 cash 
for room, board, tuition, and fees for 
ten weeks. Deferred payment plan 
for teachers, requiring only $25.00 
cash. Special music and commercial 
rates. 


Summer term—May 24- July 30. 
Write for: 
SUMMER BULLETIN 


Dean J. C. Pike 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 
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souri, and the judges for the exhibits were 
school people from neighboring counties. 


Necrology 


From “Kansas City Teachers Bulletin” 

Raymond T. Davis, teacher of mathematics 
in Northeast junior college, died February 4 
from scarlet fever after a brief illness. 

Miss Kate M. Lucas, teacher in the George 
B. Longan school, died February 8. 

Miss Grace Toomey, teacher in the Man- 
chester school, died February 8. She was a 
charter member of the Teachers club and 
served as president in 1924 and was president 
of the Cooperative Council for one term. 

Miss Sarah P. Goss died February 25. She 
was a teacher in Lincoln high school. 


A Survey to Determine Results of 
Consolidation Law 


Mr. H. B. Masterson, State Supervisor of 
High School districts for Southeast Missouri, 
is making a study to determine the work of the 
County School Districting Boards established 
by the General Assembly of 1931 and organ- 
ized in 1932 for the purpose of redistricting 
various counties of the State. Mr. Masterson 
is attacking the problem by the questionnaire 
method and has sent to county superintendents 
and other interested people a four page ques- 
tionnaire through which he hopes to receive 
detailed information as to the actual results 
of the legislation. 


American Education Week to Feature 
Horace Mann 


The American Education Week program for 
1937, November 7-13, will be built around two 
special observances of nation-wide interest— 
the Horace Mann Centennial and the celebra- 
tion of the Sesquicentennial anniversary of 
the adoption of the Constitution. In many 
communities the Horace Mann Centennial Cele- 
bration will be brought to a climatic conclu- 
sion during American Education Week and in 
many schools the celebration of the Sesquicen- 
tennial anniversary of the adoption of the 
Constitution will be featured on Wednesday, 
November 10. 


Chillicothe Business College Expanding 


A new $50,000 dormitory for girls is being 
erected by the Chillicothe Business College 
on its campus in Chillicothe, Missouri. The 
new building will be approximately twice the 
size of the present girls’ dormitory, which 
will be continued as such. The new building 
is financed by the owners of the college, 
Messers. Allen and Roy Moore and by local 
friends of the institution. 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL BECOMES A 
PRINTED PUBLICATION 


The Curriculum Journal, official organ of the 
Society for Curriculum Study, which began 
seven years ago as a mimeographed bulletin, 
became a printed publication with the issuance 
of the January, 1937, number, the first in 
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Volume 8. Besides articles and other usual de- 
partments of an educational journal, the Cur- 
riculum Journal prints abstracts of curriculum 
research and listings of recent courses of 
study. Its department of news notes is a 
thorough coverage of important curriculum 
projects throughout the United States. The 
Journal is printed in two columns and is in 
keeping with the present trend toward small 
magazines. The January number includes 
articles by David Snedden, Goodwin Watson, 
C. W. Knudsen, Edgar M. Draper, and A. V. 
Overn. The Journal is edited by Henry Harap 
who is the executive secretary of the Society 
for Curriculum Study. The publication office 
is located at the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
The subscription price is $2.50 a year. 





ON TO TOKYO 


N TO TOKYO is in the air. More than a 

thousand have already inquired about the 

Tokyo Meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Associations to be held August 2-7, 
1937. Teachers and others have a longing to 
see with their own eyes what they have heard 
and read about the Orient. But there is an- 
other deep-seated reason for attending this 
meeting—to promote the ideal of a better 
understanding between the peoples of the na- 
tions through education. 

Every generation has looked forward to the 
time when international differences could be 
settled without going to war. The effort in 
the past has been to convert mature men to the 
principle of peace. The present movement is 
new in that it begins with the teacher and the 
child. It recognizes the teacher as the key to 
the situation. 

Naturally the next step is for these teachers 
to give their pupils a higher appreciation of 
the children and people of other lands. That 
line of activity is already gaining ground in 
every nation. Practically every delegate that 
attended the Oxford meeting has been active 
during the biennium, teaching goodwill to the 
young and preaching it to teachers and citi- 
zens, The Tokyo meeting will undoubtedly 
double the momentum. Just think what it will 
mean for teachers from all nations to meet at 
this particular tim in Tokyo for the purpose 
of learning to understand and appreciate each 
other. 

This is the time for all who can do so to 
visit the Orient. Those who desire informa- 
tion about the trip should drop a line to the 
World Federation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. These teachers working at 
the meeting on their own common problems 
will get closer together than ever before and 
they will return to their homes inspired for 
a service. 

The greater the number who attend, the 
larger the force for goodwill in each nation, 
and the greater the spread of enthusiasm and 
inspiration among children and citizens for 
next year. Remember that nothing is more 
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If “a change is as good as a rest,”” 

, you'll be *way ahead of yourself in memo- 
ries and health the rest of the year if you plan to go west this 
summer for a real vacation. The West is packed full of charm 





and interest... Yellowstone, America’s greatest National Park ; 
Rainier Park; Mount Baker; Olympic Peninsula and the interest- 
ing cities of Seattle, Portland, Tacoma and Spokane; intriguing 
Montana-Wyoming Dude Ranches; California, approached 
through the colorful Pacific Northwest; om to Alaska — fascinat- 
ing destinations to suit your preference and your pocketbook. , 
For free literature, write us or mail the coupon. 


Go West in Air-Conditioned Comfort 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


SSSSSSSSeeseseeeeeseseeesseeeeseeeees 
E. E. Nelson, 
352 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me information, please, on: 

(C0 Yellowstone (0 Rainier Park (C0 Pacific N. W. 

0 California (0 Rocky Mt. Dude Ranches 






(CD Alaska 


Name 





Address 
Gi 
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penn —— The growing popularity 


of the Summer Session of 


ARTS AND 

CRAFTS Washington University is 
ae due to the broad selection 
CHEMISTRY of graduate, undergrad- 
COMMERCE AND uate and . professional 
on S courses, carefully selected 
EDUCATION faculty, dormitory facili- 
ao ties on an attractive cam- 
Some pus, and the advantages of 
GEOGRAPHY contact with a large city. 
GEOLOGY 
onaan c Classes from 
HISTORY June 21 to July 30, 1937 
HOME * 

ECONOMICS 
LATIN For Bulletin, Address Isi- 
peoend dor Loeb, Director of Sum- 


MATHEMATICS 
MECHANICS 
MUSIC 
NURSING 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHYSICS 
POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 
ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES 
SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIOLOGY 
SPANISH 
ZOOLOGY 


mer Session, Room 206, 
Duncker Hall 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 
Missouri 





























ANNOUNCING 


SUMMER SESSION 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


JUNE 1 to AUG. 6. 


Courses will be offered in the follow- 
ing departments: 


Biology Mathematics 
Chemistry Modern Languages 
Education Music 

Elementary Physical 

Secondary Education 
English Physiology 
Latin Social Sciences 


Practice teaching for teachers in both 
Elementary and Secondary Schools will 
be offered. 

A total of 12% semester hours of credit 
in Elementary Education will be allowed 
toward an A.B degree in William Jewell |} 
College. Credit for Elementary Educa- 
tion will be allowed on transcripts from 
other institutions provided work is aver- 
age or better. Elementary Education 
courses offered fulfill all Missouri state 
requirements for the 60 hour certificate. 

For detailed information write: 


B. Edward Denton, 
i Acting Director of ‘Summer Session, 











William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 
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by the Experience Curriculum of 
the N.C.T.E. and other criteria— 
and your choice will be 


GROWTH IN 
ENGLISH 


Simpson, Adams, Douglass, Fowler 
FOR GRADES 3-8 FOR JUNIOR HIGH 











Modern and practical, this series 
has brought about definitely im- 
proved results in hundreds of cities, 
towns, and rural districts. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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necessary or more fundamental in the good- 
will movement than for teachers to understand 
and appreciate each other—this is the great 
objective of the Tokyo Conference. 





SIXTY YEARS AGO 
Carrollton Daily Democrat 
April 5, 1937 
The School Then and Now 


Former Lieutenant-Governor W. M. Painter 
paints contrast between then and now in vivid 
colors.—Ed. 

OU OLD FOLKS remember your school 

days in the late 70’s. There was one school 

building, a three story brick, known as the 
Root building. Heated by stoves and lighted by 
the sun and moon, There were eight grade 
teachers, three high school teachers and a 
superintendent. The rooms were crowded and 
some rooms had three in a seat. The teachers 
were good. The scholar had nothing to de- 
tract his mind from school work except mar- 
bles. Football, basketball, baseball, soft ball 
and tennis, were so far as the school was con- 
cerned, a long way in the future. The school 
had a strict course of study and you had to 
follow it whether you wanted to or not. The 
students had mathematics to high Algebra, 
Virgil in Latin, Greek if wanted, German two 
years, Rhetoric and other English. 

The students were always glad to get out 
of school, due to the fact they were over- 
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Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Faculty of Superior Teachers 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Twenty-Five Departments 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 
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worked. They had some teachers that after- 
wards made good in other cities. During these 
early years John T. Buchanan, who afterward 
was head of the largest public school in New 
York, tried to get the boys to study. The 
wife of a future United States Senator and 
Governor of Colorado, Miss Morrison, told the 
young ladies how to be real ladies. There was 
Heming W. Prentis and Miss McNutt, who 
afterwards became Mrs. Prentis. 

The children drank cistern water out of tin 
cups. Toilet facilities were unknown. You 
either brought your lunch or went home for 
an hour and a half. 
old building burned down, then rebuilt, the 
Dobson School added—That was a long time 
ago. 

"Getting down to the present day: A visit 
to the schools finds two new buildings, with 
eight teachers in each building, fine assembly 
rooms, good heating plants, pure drinking wa- 
ter, fine toilets and other things that make 
for a good school. Have inside play rooms and 
good lunches at school. 

The High School has a separate building, 
with teachers in every department, good class 
rooms, an assembly room that will soon dis- 
appear and be made into more useful rooms, 
a new assembly hall that will seat 1400 people, 
a basketball court also used for other games, 
a good outdoor football field used also for soft 
ball and baseball, shower and dressing rooms, 
a stage as large as any city theatre, with 
splendid scenery, a separate building for the 
farm boys, good heat and toilets. Hot Lunches 


CR 
GEOGRAPHY Text-Workbooks 


Both text and workbook features under the same 
cover. Develops independent study. Scientifically 
graded throughout. By Ridgley, Howe, Hart and 
Russell. 


Home Journeys _____-_-_-~ 56c 
World Journeys _____-~ 56¢ 
Western Continents ____5é6c 
Eastern Continents. ____~ 56c 
Jr. High School Geog- 
DET. ceaiennendindienedcernesa 72¢ 
s 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 
IN ARITHMETIC—Jordon 


For Fifth Grade ___ __~_- 20¢e 
For Sixth Grade _____-~-~- 20c 
o 

PICTURED PATH TO 
READING by W. A. Miller 


First half Grade one ___24c Gave 
Second half Grade one __24e 
Second Grade ___. --~_- 40¢ 


Include these on your next 
book requisition 














McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 


One could rave on. The 
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TAKE THIS YEAR’S VACATION 


a 
with pay 
@ Next summer, a certain group of 


educators will accumulate substan- 
tial sums of money. 


This money will come to them 
through work that is dignified, pleas- 
ant—and profitable. It is work for 
which educators are particularly 
fitted, and at which a large number 
of them are outstandingly successful. 


The company concerned is the 
oldest and largest in the field and 
has openings in nearly every section 
of the country for vigorous and in- 
telligent men and women. 

Apply by letter to King Merritt, Vice- 

President and General Sales Manager. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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NIVERSITY 
UF DENVER 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ist Term: June 14-July 16 
2nd Term: July 19-Aug. 20 


Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses in all Univer- 
Stes sity subjects. 
ye m™ Many special 
teachers. 
Credit towards degrees 
Unusual recreational ad- 
vantages in the Rockies. 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
DEPARTMENT M DENVER, COLO. 
Send me your Summer School Bulletin 
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by the Domestic Science department. A good 
library that should have a thousand more 
books and be made a real city library. 

Mr. Adams is superintendent, Mr. English 
is principal of the High School, Miss Goodson 
of the Dieterich and Miss Creel of the Root 
building, a fine team and doing great work. 

How sorry are we old students that we can- 
not start over again and enjoy all these im- 
provements. All we can do is to cheerfully 
pay our part and watch the new boys and girls 
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ASSOCIATION — CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
ION 
A Professional Organization for Teachers of 
Young Children 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 

The Association for Childhood Education is 
observing this year the One Hundredth An- 
niversary of the Kindergarten. The first 
kindergarten was opened in Blankenburg, 
Germany, in 1837, and the first kindergarten 
in the United States in Watertown, Wisconsin, 
in 1856. During the one ‘hundred years, his- 
tory in early childhood education has been in 
the making. In this country particularly there 
has been a gratifying growth of interest in 
child care and education and in the number 
of kindergartens and nursery schools. 

The program for the anniversary includes 
local and nation-wide celebration which will 
emphasize the story of how the education of 
young children started abroad and developed 
in this country. On the pivot of the interest 
aroused by the centennial we hope to focus 
attention upon the present and the future 
needs of young children in our country and 
the problem of how to meet these needs. Legis- 
lation in favor of early childhood education and 
greater financial support for the education of 
preschool children in both kindergartens and 
nursery schools should follow as a result of 
our combined efforts. 

Many Branches of the Association for Child- 
hood Education will take part in the celebra- 
tion, using this event to acquaint people with 
the work that is going on in public and private 
schools today as well as with significant 
achievements in history. Each locality has 
its own pioneers, its own history. Local cele- 
brations, as far as public events are con- 
cerned, will be centered at the time of Froe- 
bel’s birthday, April 21. 

The Centennial Committee of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education has in prepara- 
tion a series of leaflets, a seal, several news- 
paper releases, suggestions for exhibits and 
pageantry and script for radio programs, some 
of which can be obtained by the fifteenth of 
March from the Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Those of limited means need advance only a third of their board and tuition expense, the college finances 
the other two-thirds so the student may pay out of earnings. 
Seven other big buildings in beautiful campus. 
$30,000 Swimming Pool, over 3000 students each year. 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, CHILLICOTHE, MO. 
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Credit 
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No Pay 





New $50,000.00 girls dormitory under con- 
$40,000 Stadium, $60,000 Gymnasium-Auditorium, 
For free catalog, address 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARIES 


OF SCHOOL 


by 


Margaret V. Kernan, National Publicity 
Chairman Board of Education, Salem, 
New Jersey 


HE National Association of School Secre- 

taries held their organization meeting in 

connection with the National Education 
Association Convention in Washington, D. C., 
on July 5, 1934. Miss Louise H. Henderson, 
Cassidy School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is 
the President. 


Since then, we have met annually in Denver, 
then Portland, as the annual meetings of the 
Association are held at the same time and 
place as the National Education Association 
Convention. Accordingly, our next annual 
meeting will be held in Detroit, June, 1937, 
with headquarters at Hotel Statler, Detroit. 


All persons engaged in clerical, secretarial 
work in the schools of the United States are 
eligible to membership. In June, 1936, we 
numbered 800 representing 35 states and the 
District of Columbia. The purpose of our 
organization is to elevate the standards of 
the group and through organization pool our 
ideas toward a finer and more efficient service 
to the school and community. 

In January, 1936, we published our first 
paper, the NATIONAL SECRETARY, which 
is issued three times a year—October, January 
and April. This publication goes to school 
secretaries all over the United States. In 
addition, it is read by the superintendent, 
principals and teachers. 

Mrs. Mina Burnett of San Antonio, Texas, 
is planning and will preside at a luncheon 
meeting of twenty southern states of National 
Association of School Secretaries, to be held 
at Patio Royale on the famous Rue Royale 
in New Orleans, Louisiana, on February 22 at 
the time of the Department of Superintendence 
Convention. Superintendent Bauer of New 
Orleans will extend greetings. 

The very fine encouragement and assistance 
tendered the organizers of the secretarial 
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group by leaders in the National Educa- 
tion Association and outstanding educators 
throughout the country indicate that school 
secretaries are considered an intricate part of 
the public, educational system of the United 
States. A tribute is paid to Miss Jessie Gray, 
Past President of the National Education As- 
sociation. Miss Gray was a source of leader- 
ship and inspiration to the Philadelphia girls 
who so bravely pioneered this organization. 
That secretaries are a very definite part of 
the American Educational Scheme and deserv- 
ing of a status equal to that of other groups 


is no longer a question. 


AROUND AMERICA 


‘cost L5Q extras 





Itinerary includes 
Pan-American California’s Santa Monica 


Exposition Big Trees Santa Cruz 
San Antonio Hollywood San Francisco 
Old Mexico Riverside Portland 
Los Angeles Seattle 
Pasadena Vancouver 


Steamer trip on Pacific Ocean 
Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—All meals—Hotels 
Pullman—Sightseeing—Handling baggage 
Over 2000 enjoyed this marvelous vacation 
bargain last summer 
Parties leave Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis 
June 20—July 4—July 18—August 1— 
August 15 
Reduction on this trip for parties of five 
or more—ask for organizers plan. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE TOURS 
Leaving weekly to 


ALASKA—$219 . . . YELLOWSTONE— 
$139 . . . PACIFIC NORTHWEST—$139 
- . . EUROPE—$267 . . . MONTREAL & 


QUEBEC—$69 . . . SEA BREEZE—$139 
rail and ocean trip to New York and New 
Orleans . . . COLONIAL AMERICA—$99 
including, Thousand Isla Montreal, 
Quebec, Maine seacoast, Boston, New York. 
Write for descriptive pamphlets 


POWERS TOURS 


111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
Chicago’s old reliable travel agency 

















STREET, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI.’ 


DIGNIFIED POSITION—Teacher, ex-teacher, or person with business 
experience to co-operate with superintendents in presenting activity work 
in schools. Must have pleasing personality and full time use of automo- 
bile. Position permanent. Write fully giving age, education, phone num- 
ber, qualifications. E. H. HAMILTON, 402 Y. W. C. A. BLDG., 1020 MCGEE 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Enroll immediately—Positions now open. 
Primary, Intermediate, Advanced Grades, 
commercial, mathematics, history, Eng- 
lish, principalships, others. Enclose 
stamped envelope. 


WESTERN STATES—— 
Low Placement Fee—— 














CAPITALIZE 
Your Teaching Experience 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers with 5 
years’ experience can earn $50 to $100 or moréd 
weekly during vacation on our GUARANTEED 
INCOME PLAN, introducing to schools and teach- 
ers new UNIT PLAN material edited by Dr. J. R. 
McGaughy of TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUM- 
BIA U, and approved by State Departments of 
Education. Exclusive rights in home community 
or elsewhere. No investment. Car necessary. 





Write fully giving age, experience, previous vaca- 
tion employment, and dates between which you 
can work. 
GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., Dept. P, 
203 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 


508-9 McINTYRE BLDG. 
SALT LAKE City, UTAH 














MISSOURI SALES POSITIONS OPEN SALESMEN WANTED 


Two full time School Supply Salesmen wanted in Complete line of school supplies, books, furniture, 
north Missouri. Former superintendents preferred, layground equipment, heaters, musical instruments, 
Also a number of counties open for Summer Sales Galers supplies. Highest quality equipment. If 
Positions, Write direct immediately. you have a car and want profitable employment for 


Holley School Supply Company the summer with an old reliable concern, write us. 
, Des = Pn Al WOOD SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARKANSAS 
































Established 1885. Calls 70 per cent greater in 1936. Plaee- 
ment increase proportionate. Many calls for teachers—High 
School, Home Economics, Commerce, Smith-Hughes, Physical 
Edueation, Music, Art, ete. Advice: Seek advancement through 
us. Folder free. Member N.A.T.A. 
“Correspondent” Agencies: 
535-5th Ave., N. Y.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


ALBERT 


Teacuers’ AceEncy, 


25 E. JACKSON BLvD., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















I am cooperating with qualified teachers who are interested in 
more satisfactory teaching and administrative positions. 


Correspondence invited. 


MR. BYRON COSBY 


7 EAST NORMAL AVENUE 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 























HUGHES We place 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


1936 was a banner year 
for teachers to 
new positions. 

lieve 1937 will be even 


teachers in 
many of the best schools 
and colleges of the U. S. 




















better. 25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO 
MEMBER N.A.T.A. 
FOR GOOD Write for list of 
POSITIONS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION agencies recognized 
FOR GOOD OF TEACHERS AGENCIES | 2:4 «recommended 
TEACHERS Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. by leading educators 














GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 
Rural to College inclusive. Enroll only Normal or College 
graduates. Our territory entire West. Copyright Booklet 
“How to Apply, etc.” free—25c to non-members. 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE. LARGEST IN THE WEST. 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 


Ne el 
ROCK 97 TEACHERS 


Est. 1996 


AGENCY 
41@ U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Denver, Cole. 
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GET A BETTER POSITION 
The demand for capable teachers is much stronger. This may be the year for you to get the advancement 
you wish. We have served teachers and employers for 35 years. NOW is the time to enroll. Write us 


for further information. 
ieutscnn taser ‘ A THE SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
302-304 Olivia Bldg. 1023 N. Grand, St.. Louis, Me. 
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THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
OF MISSOURI are Service 
Institutions for Missouri 





They are well-established, well-equipped, well-manned 
institutions having unexcelled ratings. There is no 
more distinguished group of Teachers Colleges in 
America than the Missouri institutions. 


The dates of the opening of the 1937 Summer Sessions 
are as follows: 





KIRKSVILLE - - - - -  May3l 
WARRENSBURG - - - -~ May 31 
CAPE GIRARDEAU - - -. May 31 
SPRINGFIELD- - - -  - May 31 
MARYVILLE - - - - -  Junel | 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE: 


PRESIDENT EUGENE Farr, Kirksville 
PRESIDENT E. L. HeNpricks, Warrensburg | 
PRESIDENT W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 
PRESIDENT Roy ELLts, Springfield 

~ Presipent UEL W. LAMKIN, Maryville 





Students may enter at the middle of the Spring Term, 


the term now in progress. 
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MODERN | 3 THE MAGIC ~ BOOK OF 
PIONEERS | SPEAR . STORIES 
= s N \ a 


M:SKIMMON 


AND LY NCH is OBEAR 





From Minnesota Journal of Education for November, 1936 


ENRICHED READING 





A rich program in supplementary reading is perhaps the best single test of a progressive 
school system. It is some years since Allyn and Bacon’s series of supplementary readers 
came out in response to the need of furnishing a broader program of reading suited to 
individual interests and capacities. Today it appears in new format, brighter in color— 
again in response to the discovery by educators of the importance of outward appear- 
ance in pupil choices in reading. 





The series recognizes the need for old and new. Alongside of the Odyssey and Ivanhoe, 
it presents Boy Life on the Prairie and Daniel Boone Wilderness Scout. Its editor 
senses also the need for variety. Goldstone’s One-Act Plays is among the very best of 
such collections in print. So also, Obear’s Book of Stories and Herzberg’s Stories of 
Adventure, all carefully chosen, dramatic, and of special appeal to boys and girls. 


Everywhere, biography assumes a new importance. There is a dearth of such materials 
suitable for upper grade boys and girls. Modern Pioneers meets this need. Again, 
educators would point their pupils to the major problems occupying the thought of the 
world today. This Interlocking World presents what is perhaps the most pressing 
problem. So one could; go on throughout the series calling attention to its adequacy 
for a modern program in reading. 


The helps are full and suggestive. The editor, Miss Stella Center of New York City, 
is one of the foremost experimenters in the field of reading today. She is alert to prob- 
lems concerned with finding meaning in the printed page, stimulating thought and 
discussion, and promoting personal enjoyment of books. 


Altogether the series is contributing largely to the solution of a major problem in the 
upper grade reading today—that of making wholesome attractive books accessible to 
boys and girls at prices they can afford to pay. 


Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, 
President of the National Council of Teachers of English 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














